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‘verage a 
ruthful . . . ‘ 
in the : - : An Inductive Latin Primer. 
For Younger Students, by Wm. R. Harper, Ph. D., Yale University, and i 
1en1C SIO O Isaac B. BurGgEss, A. M., Boston Latin School. 12mo, cloth, 350 pages. Ready a 
about September 1, 1891. " 
Om a 3 4 
oallt Stewart’s Plane and Solid Geometry. ' 
BEING A REVISED EDITION OF “STEELE’S FOURTEEN By SetH T. Stewart, A. B., Yale, 12mo, cloth, 406 pages, $112. y 
WEEKS IN HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY.” Harper and Tolman’s Caesar, i 
mn to Cloth, 12mo, 502 pages, 50 illustrations, 9 colored maps, $1.20. By Winit1am 3 
Nor- R. Harper. Ph. D.. President of the University of Chicago (late of Yale Univer- 
‘ By J. DORMAN STEELE, Ph.D. sity), and HerBEerT C. ToLmANn, Ph. D., of the University of Wisconsin, (late of 
itute Yale University). 
eads ss 
st of ENLARGED EDITION, WITH SELECTED READINGS | Peterman’s Elements of Civil Government. 
ty is 12MO. 401 PAGES, FULLY ILLUSTRATED, An Elementary Text-Book for Public Schools, High Schools and Normal i 
1em Schoois. By ALEx. L. PETERMAN, late Principal and Professor of Civil Govern- f 
i ment in the Normal School of Kentucky State College, and member of the Ken- i 
sted Hmeriean Book Gompany, Publishers, tucky State Senate. 12mo, cloth, 218 pages, 60cts. 
irni- p i 
' Appleton’s School Physics. z 
NEW YORK. s CINCINNATI. . CHICAGO. : é “4 
titu- Edited By Pror, Joun D. QuacKENBOs, Columbia College, New York City. 
» is ‘ __. |12mo, cloth, 544 pages, $1.20. f 
men Shoup’s History and Science of Education. 
tent TEELE’S Hygienic Physiology has been adopted by the State Commission For Institutes, Normal Schools, Reading Circles and the private self-instruc- i 
All of Missouri for exclusive use in the public schools of the State. Teachers | tion of Teachers. By WiLLt1AM J. SHoup, M.S. 12mo, cloth, 803 pages, $1.00. ne 
the and school officers are therefore earnestly requested to correspond with the White’s New School Register. ‘ 
_ publishers with a view of having it placed in the schools as provided by law. The aero ss eng ee amen SOii sacteta, tae eae anians 
, ; . z A . : , ontaining forms for y, ter yearly recor y rade a 
lad book is admirably adapted for use in public echools aud js designed to serve asa and ungraded schools, and conformin to the school laws of the several States. By ti 
complete course in the study, xo other text-book being necessary to precede or supple- | Ryerson E. Wuire, A. M., LL. D, uarto. boards, 60 cents. i 
— ment it. 


First Lessons in Arithmetic, 


‘ ; Including the Fundamental Rules, By Apnrew J. Rickorr, A. M., LL.D, I 
division into short, pithy paragraphs; the bold paragraph headings; the Clear, | 19mo, boards, 86 cents. i 
large type; the simple presentation of each subject; the interesting style . 7 ‘ 8 . 
that begets in every child a love of the study; and the beautiful cuts, each Winslow’s Principles of Agriculture, ry 
having a full scientific description and nomenclature, so as to present the thing By Isaac O. Winstow, A. M, Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated. 60 cents. i 
t 
f 





The Text is brought up to the level of the new physiological views. The 





before the pupil without cumbering the text with the dry details,—all these | Maxwell’s Advanced Lessons in English Grammar. 
indicate the work of the practical teacher, and will be appreciated in every school- 
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By Wiit1aM H, Maxwe Lt, Ph. D., Superintendent Brooklyn, New York, Pub- 

















a2 room. lic Schools. 12mo, cloth, 327 pages, 60 cents. 
2 
2 _ = ee eee ane 7 —eeereenre = ——. a 
? 
2 Correspondence relative to the examination and introduction of our books is ‘ 
; Write to the publishers for full information with reference to introduc- | cordially invited and will receive prompt attention. Any of the above books sent 
tion, supplies, terms, etc. Address by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. H 
NEW YORK. C 4 
fae, AMERICAN Book Co., CINCINNATI. AMERICAN Book O., ¢ 
: . , CHICAGO. 258 and 260 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. i 
CHICAGO. 258 and 260 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. ‘ - t 
t 
j ¥, * | a aa ae 7 > ; - * 13a per. , at sal » t 
: SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL; | HAHNEMANN . 
OSEPH (ILLOTTS or vate cottece. | Medical College and Hospital, | 
GOLD : PARIS Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in J ; 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture, OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, ; 
MEDAL, ST EEL PENS. EXPOSITION, sleee cake niet aneune oleae rm —— puie-tee annual one of lectures ie 
> this instituti i t 14, 1892. i 
2 icsiin s ue Wate) oe nenenring 1Gae. a Medical Course, and in General Scientific Modern instruction in the “laboratories, ecg t 
; ; : 2 ® t ospital. Experienced t % : 
1 SOLD sv ALL DEALERS rnovcnour m2 WORLD. ef) | ronnie Remon Hintory eta S™*| Low fees. Equality. in sex. Send for Lecture 
2 Ba . ,» etc, % emen t 1 HE CLIN- 
For programme, address, Prof. Gro, Brusx eee. Address E. Z. BAILEY, M. D.. 
Executive Officer, New Haven,Conn, 17-J-6 - 3034 Michigan Ave., Chicagolll, 
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What 
Will 


= Hational League of State Teachers Bureaus * 








It will pay you to find out by writing to Frank E. Plummer, Des Moings, Iowa. @ 
a — 


- PRANG’S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES! 


These Classes are established and maintained in 


order to 


carry to 


REGULAR GRADE TEACHERS, 


Wherever located, thoroughly practical normal training in 


FORM STUDY AND DRAWING. 


The method of instruction is that of 


HOME STUDY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


These Classes are heartily recommended by the leading educators and 


the most successful teachers of Draw 
G. Fitch, of England, in his Report to 


throughout the country. Dr. J. 
‘arliament for the Department of 


Education in 1889, devotes a special section toa description of the works 


of these classes. 


Circulars, giving particulars regarding Methods and Courses of 


Study, can be obtained by addressing 


PRANG’S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 
7 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 





Register NOW and secure po- 

sitions in the Colleges, Semin- 

aries and Schools of the South 

- and Southwest. Vacancies are 
occurring every day. Registration fee $2.00. Send stamp for 


blanks. AMERICAN BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
MISS CARTER, Propnetor, Cole idg, NASHVILLE, TENN 


ESTEY onan 


STANDS ALONE as 
the Leading Organ of - 
the World. For de- 
lightiul quality, pu- 
rity and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, 
variety of effects and 
great durability, it 
HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 

ESTEY & CANP, 

e Wanntacturers and Deniers, 


916 and 918 Olive St., St. Louis, M 

















THE GREAT WABASH ROUTE. 


** Speak of me as I am.’’ 
—SHAK. 
This has come to be “The Banner 
Route,” with its splendid track, safety- 
speed and 
SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


DIRECT TO 
CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 
with Through Sleeping Cars via Niag- 
ara Falls to Grand Central Station, 
New York, and to Boston through 
Hoosac Tunnel. Palace Dining Cars 
on Chicago, New York and ton 


“The Banner Route, also runs 
PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING 
CARS DIRECT TO 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison 
Council Bluffs, Omaha, Denver Salt 
Lake City, Des Moines, St. Paul and 

Minneapolis without change 
PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 


Seats free, on all ¢ h trains. 
St. Louis Ticket ces: 8. E. Cor- 
ner Broadway and Olive St.and Union 





UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 


COLUMBIA, MO 
wa Weta anAE sae cameras Eke 
‘i pone cata Sept. 9. 

e of e ive studies. Seventy Profes- 
an artes, gi scree pamited. Ta 
Comm a | Schools) FREE. Entrance fee, $10. 

LAW SCHOOL opens Oct. |. 


Its Diploma admits to all the Courts of the Sta’ 
without examination. pe 


MINING SOHOOL at Rolla, opens 
Sept. 15: 
«brand poor Gatlogues naareas SeDtember 
J. W. MONSER, Librarian, Columbia, Mo. 
J. S. BLACKWELL, 
Chairman of Faculty 





9-32-1y 





THE KINDERGARTEN MAGAZINE 
gives to_ prima teachers practical helps: 
Pls gms Primary Lessons,” Sarah E. Griswold, 
Cook Co. Normal; “Color and Form,” Jose- 

hine C, Locke; “Science Lessons,” Edward G. 
owe; and other articles by best writers, adapt- 
ing kindergarten methods to primary work. One 
year, $1.50; 3 months’ trial, 30 cents. 
KINDERGARTEN Pus. Co., 277 Madison St., 
Chicago. 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools. etc. Fully warranted. 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


STUDY LATIN & GREEK at 
« Sight, use the “Inter- 

linear Classics.”’ Sample page and 
Catalogue of School Books free. C.DeSILVER & 


SONS, No. (D) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
ITERARY 


The Best Uist 


eT ppaaens ONLY ONE DOL- 
AB a year, with member- 
ship in Readers Union 
Library Association, and 
300 page Catalogue, sav- 
ing 30 per cent on all 
books purchased. 
Sample copies ten cts. 


READERS UNION PUB. CO., 
LANSING, MICH, 














MERWINS 
IMPROVED PATENT GOTHIC DESK. 





OUR HOME ENDORSEMENTS. 


J. B. MERWIN, 1104 Pine Street, St. Louis: 

DEAR Sre: It gives me pleasure to state that the Desks and Seats which 
you put into the school-rooms of this city, after a thorough trial of more than 
Twenty Years, give entire satisfaction. Nota single Patent Gothic Desk 
has been broken. 


THE IMPROVED PATENT GOTHIC DESK, 


WITH CURVED FOLDING SLAT SEAT, with which you furnished 
the High Schools, are not only SUBSTANTIAL and BEAUTIFUL, but by their 
peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort éo the pupil, at 
the same time they encourage that upright position 80 necessary to the 
health and proper physical development of the young. 

These considerations commend THIS DESK ¢o all who contemplate seat- 
ing School-Houses. 

Respectfully yours, 
WM. T. HARRIS, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


Address 


J. B. Merwin School Supply Co., 
DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
NO. 1120 PINE ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Washington University, rem 


a 


1. Undergraduate Department— 
College and Polytechnic School 
Il. SCHOOL UF BOTANY. 

Il. SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 
IV. LAW SCHUOL. 
Vv. SMITH ACADEMY. 
VI. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
Vil. MABRY INSMTUTE. 
For Catalogues and all details, apply to 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Sec’y, 





SOLID 
THROUGH TRAINS 





| Route 


FROM $T, LOUIS T° 
KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 


DENVER, 
ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS, 








PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS. 


1704 Washington Ave. 
§-21-tf FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS. 





HULL'S NEW DRAWING SHEETS 


that Hull’s 


teacher and 
THE CHILDREN. 
pasted on card-board, and given to pupils to draw 
each day; thus variety is secured to each for entire 
One teacher writes: “I have had no trouble 

fince receiving your drawings TO KEEP THE LIT- 

TLE ONES BUSY.” Hull’s drawings make the finest 

busy work in the world. 
Address, H. A. HULL, Shelton, Neb., Eastern Manager. 
Send two-cent stamp if you wish descriptive circulars and samples. 


year. 


25c. 





A silver quarter can be sent safely if wrapped in tissue paper. 








ONLY ONE CHANGE OF CARS 
a) 


THE PACIFIC COAST. 


THE BEST LINE FOR . 
NEBRASKA, COLORADO 


THE BLACK HILLS, 
AND ALL POINTS 


NORTH AND WEST. 


TICKET OFFICES: 
218 N. B’way, and Union Depot. 


A sale of over 500,000 sets indicates 
Drawings have proven a blessing to the 
a WILDERNESS OF DELIGHT TO 





The drawings can be cut out, 


7 sheets, 210 drawings for 
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Nine Editions are Printed for the Editors, b 
PerRiN & SMITH, 208 to 212 Vine Street, eac 
month, and “Entered at the post-office at St. 
Louis, Mo., and admitted for transmission through 
the mails at second-class rates.’ 





Mr. J. H. Bates, Newspaper Advertising 
Agent, 41 Park Row (Times uilding), New 
York, is authorized to contract for advertisements 
in all the editions of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EpuCATION at our best rates. 
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WovuLp it not be well for the pub- 

lishers of the 18,000 periodicals in the 
United States to read the statement 
of Geo. P. Rowell & Company, the 
publishers of the Printers Ink, on 
page 776 of that unique publication. 
They charge 50 cents a line for adver- 
tisements, pearl measure, in Printer’e 
Ink, with twenty-five per cent 
additional for special position. 
’ Geo. P. Rowell & Co. in this matter 
set a good example that every pub- 
lisher in the United States: should 
follow, especially when they get very 
low propositions from Geo. P. Rowell 
& Co. to advertise for Geo. P. Rowell 
& Co. 


It is by speech and writing that the 
breath of the soul is made visible? Is 
it bright and helpful or black and 
hate-ful ? 


Ir you would like to know how steel 
pens are made, send twelve cents to 
Jos. Gillott & Sons, 91 John Street, 
New York, and they will send youa 
process card on which are mounted 
pieces of steel, showing all stages in 
the process of manufacture. It is very 
instructive to any one, and may be 
used to good advantage as an object 





And National Silieeten. 








St. Louis. Mo., Feb. 8, 1892, 











J, hi TEE «cs ocsescesses Managing Editor. 
1120 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo, 
JERIAH BONHAM ........... Associate Editor. 
Terms, per year, in advance........ “elon weses $1 50 
SMIS COME, 6000 - tees 6asvceccescdéney weoeee 15 








OuxI0, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Illi- 
nois, Texas, Florida, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi, send in sub- 
scriptions for the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION and its Globe and Map 
Premiums. Every teacher in the 
United States can now have a Globe 
and the latest and best United States 
Map sent as a premium. 


Mr. HoLtMAN should be taught 
early and effectually that he cannot, 
by refusing supplies, arrest the action 
and function of the government of the 
United States. 

WHEN we ask our friends to sign 
and direct their letters plainly we do 
so in view of the fact that according 
to the last report of the Post-Master 
General siz million eight hundred 
thousand pieces of mail matter was 
sent to the dead letter office last year 
tor lack of proper direction. 


YEs, let the teacher ‘‘hold the book 
wide open.’’ Let the teacher be every- 
where—attentive, vigilant, kind, faith- 
ful and humble. 

Light up the brain, inflame the 
mind, extinguish selfishness, and thy- 
self give the example. The poor and 
the ignorant are privation ; be thou 
there to teach, irradiate. They need 
thee--thou art their great thirst. 
These more than six millions of illit- 
erates plead with the prayer of their 
darkness and helplessness for more 
intelligence. Let us answer, and be 
light and hope and strength and 
safety and power to them, and sosave 
the State. 


Yrs, the testament of the soul is 
announced by speech. Is it a wise or 





lesson and language lesson in school. 


Pror. W. M. SPANN, of Davidson 
County, Tenn., is doing a remarkable 
work for the people of that section of 
the State. He is adding largely to 
the interest of his school both in at- 
tendance and study, and the people 
seem to appreciate the earnest effort 
he is making to train the pupils for a 
nobler and better citizenship. The 
people receive from such work a very 
large per cent on the money invested, 
and we are glad always, to give rec- 
ognition to these strong workers 
scattered through all the States. 


THAT is it, you see when you start 
a good and a great work, it does not 
stop when we stop. 

We find our exchanges full ofitems, 
such as the following, which we clip 
from The Braymer Bee of Jan. 15. 
“The pupils of the Braymer Public 
School will give an entertainment at 
the City Hall for the benefit of the 
Library Fund, Wednesday evening. 
All are invited to attend.” 

These entertainments and lectures 
are to be given and continued all over 
the State indefinitely—who can 
measure the vast, mental and moral 
uplift these efforts will give the peo- 
ple. 


Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD, in The 
American Teacher, says this sensible 
thing in regard to ‘‘reference books’ : 
A librarian states that formerly aman 
was considered educated when he 
knew what was in books ; now a man 
is educated who knows how to find 
what is in books. If the library or 
reference books were brought to 
school and the children taught how to 
find items relating to their work, they 
would be receiving valuable assist- 
ance. 


WE are glad t to haus that the ‘“‘Bos- 
ton public schools never had the pub- 
lic confidence that they have to-day, 
were never patronized so devotedly, 
and were never in better condition, as 
every one knows, who is familiar with 
the svhools and public sentiment.” 
This is equally true of the common 
schools all over this country. 


WE know of nothing too good or too 





a foolish testament ? 


STENOGRAPHY or “short hand,’ 
when rightly presented to the stu- 
dent, is the simplest of primary 
studies, and can be thoroughly mas- 
tered in a much shorter space of time 
than one would imagine. Because 
some person who has spent several 
years on some old method may have 
told you that it was impossible for 
you to learn shorthand in less than 
one or two years, so as to report an 
average speaker, is no reason that a 
system of shorthand would never be 
invented, that would enable the stu- 
dent to do this in about two months. 
We advise those interested to com- 
municate with us and secure free the 
Stenograph. Any bright boy or 
girl can learn to write short hand, 
at home, with the Stenograph. 

Send stamp for circulars and direc- 
tions how to secure it as a premium 
to the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpDv- 


CATION, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE Columbian: Exposition sends 
tens of thousands of people to asking 
questions of our teachers. 

Our Globe and Map Premium he!p 
out in these as in all other directions. 
They can both be secured now on very 
easy terms. Send stamps for circu- 
lars. 


THE fact is, we have sold more 
globes and maps to people outside the 
schools the last éhree months, than in 
ten years before. People want to 
know all about the countries who are 
to exhibit goods at Chicago. 


WE must treat the eyes of the mind 
in what we teach and give the chil- 
dren to read as carefully as we do the 
eyes of the body. 


DEEDS are higher than words, and 
if it is a sin and shame to speak a lie, 
it is infinitely worse to act one. 

It is by speech that the creative 
thinker reveals himself and his power 
to the world—by speech these kings 
announce themselves one to another. 


WHEN the foci is fettered the 
soul is fettered too—so, as teachers, 
train and help‘ your pupils to an- 





high for the people. 


nounce themselves. 
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OuR common schools have not yet 
had a fair chance to do their best 
work—but an immense glory crowns 
this nation for what has been done 
thus far in them, notwithstanding 
the limited means furnished to sus- 
tain them. Hence we shall continue 
in the future as in the past, to affirm 
the good in them, and let the enemies 
belittle their work. We see enough 
of its influence and value to be very 
grateful and very hopeful. We shall 
continue to help, and not hinder the 
work of our four hundred thousand 
teachers. 





THE common school puts an end to 
barbarism. The children go there 
together; they study together; they 
recite together; they measure each 
other ; learn to know and respect each 
other in their rights and duties; this 
is their task; they are accomplishing 
this to an extent by which they repay 
a thousandfold their cost to the peo- 
ple, for in all this they give the people 
power. 


LET us hear as to whatis the length 
of the school term in your State? 

What wages are paid the teachers? 

Are the school terms long enough 
to properly educate the people; and 
are the teachers employed wise enough 
to train for citizenship ? 

Is this compensation paid each 
month as other county and State offi- 
cers are paid ? 

These come to be very important 
questions in the conduct and results 
in all our schools. 








THE editors of this and other states 
realize the fact that the teachers aid 
the local papers more than all other 
influences put together. They create 
constantly an intelligent constituency 
who demand and are able to pay for 
newspapers. Ignorant people do not 
want a newspaper; they have no vis 
ion and no interest outside of and be- 
yond their own limited daily wants. 


Let us take hold of and organize 
and multiply these Reading Circles, 
lectures, recitations and exhibitions 
of our school work everywhere. 

Enlist the local papers to put in 
short items of what is being done in 
your school. 

Keep full of hope, sweetness and 
light yourself, and that brings and 
gives you strength. 

Try to get a nine months’ term of 
school voted, and your wages paid 
promptly at the end of each month, 
as other State and county officers are 
paid. 


_ We must keep at work until the 
schools areopen nine months out of 
the twelve, and until the minimum 
salary paid shall be $50.00 per month, 
and the maximum salary paid shall 
be what the cultured men and wo- 
men who are teaching are worth. 
When this is accomplished then we 
may give our space and time to the 
“saw dust and bran of methods !”” 











Our tax-payers, school officers and 
the teachers, too, understand now that 
plenty of good Blackboards all around 
the school-room, a good set of Maps, 
and an eight-inch Globe, are, to the 
teacher in his work, what the sledge 
hammer is to the blacksmith, the 
saw to the carpenter, the axe to the 
woodsman, or the plow to the farmer. 

The time and expense of the teacher 
and the pupils in the school go on 
from the day it opens. 

If you do not give the teachers and 
pupils these “‘iools to work with,” but 
comparatively little can be accom- 
plished. Therefore, no district, how- 
ever poor, can afford to do without 
these necessary helps, and provision 
should be made for supplying them as 
much as for the roof of the school- 
house or the floor to the building. 

Pupils need them; teachers need 
them ; economy demands them; and 
the school law of Illinois says wisely 
(see secs. 43 and 48) that directors 
shall provide these necassary articles. 


_—_———+ BS oe 


Culture, Not Money. 





“Tis the mind that makes the body rich.” 
—SHAK. 
ULTURE, not money, is the end of 
life. Gov. Brockmey makes 
this strong plea for the teacher and his 
work, growing out of the necessity for 
culture. He says: 

“Tf culture is the end of life, then 
education is the art which teaches 
man how to cultivate himself. For it 
may be said in passing that an educa- 
tion may be conferred upon man, as it 
may be even on brutes, but culture 
must be acquired by the individual. 
But while culture must be acquired, it 
is conditioned by education. 

Our schools and our school system, 
should be known and designated as 
“Common Schools,’ and the system 
should be known and designated as 
“the Common School System,” and 
not as the Public School System; for 
the reasons so clearly and strongly 
stated by Hon. H. C. Brockmeyer in 
one of the ‘“‘Educational Documents’’ 
issued by the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION some time since. 

We have frequently published arti- 
cles from this valuable document. 

Gov. Brockmeyer states why our 
schools should be called 

‘COMMON SCHOOLS.’? 

Is not his reasoning plain and con- 
clusive? We hope our teachers and 
taxpayers in all the states will study 
it carefully. 

Gov. Brockmeyer says: ‘‘the schoo! 
isa common school—common in the 
sense that it is for all, accessible to 
all; common in the sense that it 
teaches what is common to all—culture 
and is thus n<eded by all; and, finally, 
common in the sense that it is main- 
tained by all, out of a common fund 
to which contribution is made by all. 

Accessible to all, it excludes none. 
All are potential citizens of the repub- 
lic, and in this character alone are 
they known to therepublic. Fromall 
alike the republic demands obedience 
to its laws. To all alike it has to ren- 
der a knowledge of that law possible. 
From all alike it demands that they 
shall govern themselves. To all alike 
it has to render the culture possible 


— 





structure in which that organ hag 
been wont to perform its functions, 
Nor could anything more forcibly 
illustrate the distinction between thig 
outer shell and the actual university 
than the heroic, vigorous, uninter. 
rupted continuance of its essential 
functions after the shell has thus sud. 
denly collapsed. This distinction was 
instantly emphasized by the president 
for whom the disaster has been avery 
trying ordeal, but in which he hag 


through which alone self-government 
is achieved. It excludes none. 

The conduct or behavior of the in- 
dividual alone can exclude him, and 
as we deal with potential instead of 
actual citizens, this ought not to ex- 
clude, but only transfer him from the 
school.to the reformatory. 

The common school teaches what is 
common to all—culture. 

The Catholic, the Protestant, the 
Jew, the Gentile, the Infidel, the 
Democrat, the Liberal, the Radical, | Siven strong, additional ground of as. 
the German, the Irishman, the Dutch- | ¥rance that in choosing him to lead 
man, the yellow man, the black man, the institution as it enters upon its 
have not each a different mode of | 2¢Wly—widened career of usefulness, 
spelling the English language, the the curators were actuated by ex- 
language of the law, but one of the | °¢Ptional wisdom. 
same mode. They have not each a| The popular interest in education 
different grammar of the English lan- | 5@8 recently been deepened into en- 
guage, but the same grammar. They thusiasm. From the consultation of 
have not each a different geography | Governor Francis and President Jesse 
or technique of commerce, but all the|*he people of the State may confid- 
same. They have the same technique | ently expect the elaboration ofa work- 
of mathematics, of logic, of mechanics, |! Plan for the rebuilding and recon- 
of astronomy, of chemistry, of botany | struction of the institution that shall 
—in a word the same technique for | be thoroughly sound, both from the 
all the products of human intelli- | ¢d@ucational and the financial point of 
gence. |view. And as expressing the popu- 

It is this common element which | /®? Will under such wise guidance, we 
the common school teaches. In this | cannot doubt that the legislature will 
it performs a two-fold service. To the | Provide for the accommodation of the 
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State it renders the exercise of an es- | University of the Btate on @ scale 

sential function possible, and to the| commensurate with its prospective de- 

citizen it renders possible the attain- velopment in the ae future into one 

ment of culture. |of the finest institutions of learning 
Regarded from either point ot view within the whole country. 

it is an institution ofthe State,founded| et us rebuild the University on 

in the final end of the State, and there- | » scale adequate to the demands of the 

fore to be maintained by the State. twentieth century, upon which we are 
In conclusion, permit me to say, that | sbout to enter. 

they who think this too much, and | 

the expense too great, ought to find | 

comfort in the reflection that a life 


Another Argument, 











spent in making a living, and in accu- | 


—the predecessors of the State—the | 


aborigines. They lived to make a liv- 
ing. The end of their life was not 
culture, but to live. They wasted no 
precious property upon education to 
render culture possible. They paid 
no school tax. They vested nothing— 
nothing but the smuich of their smoke 
upon the walls of the caves of our 
State. This they left. 

monument—a smutch.”’ 


Yet, So As By Fire. 








HE recent burning of the State 

University building at Columbia, 
Missouri, appeared at first sight a 
great calamity. 

From the financial side, the actual 
blotting out of $300,000 of the State’s 
property is a serlous misfortune. But 
now and again such misfortunes in 
the way of material possessions have 
proven the very condition precedent 
to the more immediate realization of 
advantages not to be measured by 
any material standard. 

Such, it would seem, is to be the re- 
sult in this instance. Nothing could 
more strongly draw the attention and 
sympathy of the people of the State to 
this, the central organ of their educa- 
tional life, than just this beacon light 
suddenly flashing up from the crumb- 


This is their | 


“Give it a quick consideration,” 
—SHAK, 
HE fact is, says the Postmaster- 
General, ‘the Constitution is 
understood to be mandatory upon the 
National Government to provide a 
postal service, since in the face of that 
provision neither of the States, corpo- 
rations or private companies may do 
so. Therefore, it might be more truly 
said that it is unconstitutional for the 
Government not to adopt, in the ful- 
fillment of its duty to the people, the 
best modes of transmitting corres- 
pondence that appear in each age. 

The first telegraph was operated by 
the Postoffice Department, and it was 
an evil hour for the people when, 
against the protest of the Postmaster- 
General, it was surrendered. 

I want to see the two great serv- 
ants for the people, the postoffice and 
telegraph reunited, and the telephone 
brought in to enhance the value of 
the combination. 


Public interests, private needs, and 
the popular demand will call for these 
agencies to perfect the great postal 
system of this country. 

The longer their em grnen is de- 
layed the greater the aggravation 
and injustice to the people, and the 
costlier it will be to secure them. 


mulating property, has for its result | 
zero. 

Nationally, this question was solved | 
and demonstrated by our predecessors | 


themselves to-day to the amount of 
$70,000,000 annually to maintain the 
postoftice plant, and are denied the 
right to vitalize this magnificent ma- 
chinery with the mightiest force which 
science has given to render that ma- 





ling ruins of the conspicious outer 


chinery most effective.” 





Sixty-four million of people are taxing © 
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Cheering Addresses. 





“Out of ruins, 
Make my name once more noble,” __ 
—SHAK, 
RESIDENT JESSE called a meeting 
P at the Haden Opera House the 
morning after the fire. The Herald 
says it was such ‘‘a meeting as Colum- 
bia never has before seen. Called by 
the President of the University, 
students and faculty and citizens were 
present, and the capacity of the Opera 
House was taxed to hold the auditors. 
It was hopeful and enthusiastic. It 
looked forward not backward. 
The President said: ‘It is in times 
like these that men are made. Adver- 


‘sity shows the stuff of which we are 


composed. When all is prosperous 
the strong and weak appear alike. It 
isin adversity that strong manhood 
and womanhood is displayed to best 
advantage. The University will go 
forward. The faculty is here ready 
teach, the students are here ready to 
to learn, the buildings are ample for 
temporary quarters. We not only will 
not suspend ; we will go forward.”’ 

President Jesse introduced other 
speakers, each of whom, with him- 
self, was greeted with applause. 

Dr. E. D. Porter, dean of the Agri- 
cultural College,was introduced. With 
both wit and wisdom Dr. Porter said, 
“the farmers are prepared, as always, 
to take charge of the rest of creation. 
The Agricultural College still stands 
and throws open its doors tothe entire 
University. (Applause.) You areall 
welcome. The classes in the agricul- 
tural department will meet at the 
usual hour Tuesday morning and all 
subsequent mornings. Smooth sailing 
never made skillful mariners. It takes 
rough seas and occasional storms to 
develop the hardy sailor. We have 
plenty of room, but with cold weather 
crowding is not unpleasant.” 


An Address by President Jesse. 





HE following address was issued 
to the public after the burning 
of the State University. 

“To the patrons and friends of the 
University of the State of Missouri: 
The main building of the State Uni- 
versity is burned. The College of 
Agriculture, the medical building, 
the observatory, the president’s house 
and the three club houses, the experi- 
ment station, and all the property on 
the farm and the horticultural grounds 
remain intact. Every church, hall and 
public building in Columbia has been 
placed at our disposal. There will be 
no suspension of regular work—not 
even for a day. The students have 
voluntarily pledged themselves to 
stand by their alma mater. The 
alumni, patrons and friends of the 
university will surely equal the zeal 
of the students’ corps. Building will 
begin immediately. Let us remember 
that all things work together for good 
to such as do their duty faithfully 
and put their trust in Ged.” 

R. H. JEssx, President. 





THE Columbia Herald issued an ex- 
tra, illustrated, which would do credit 
to any city on the continent the day 
after the State University was burned. 
Not a whimper, not a discouraging 
word, but every sentence a bugle 
blast of heroic cheer, with a summons 
to all within the State to rise to the 
grandeur of the occasion, closing with 
a resume of 

‘‘WHAT IS LEFT. 

The Agricultural College building, 
of which it presented a fine engraving. 

The medical building. 

Three club houses. 

The president’s mausion. 

The horticultural buildings and 
grounds. 

The agricultural farm. 

The observatory. 

Other property valued at $1,400,000. 

Ample accommodations for all 
classes. : 

A student corps, 
zealous. 

A faculty agdressive and faithful. 

And Missouri! ” 

pate Be ee SRN A es 

DAVID R. FRANCIS, in his guberna- 
torial campaign received the support of 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION, because, without personal ac- 
quaintance its editor was satisfied by 
inquiry that he would stand for the 
best interests of the Commonwealth 
of Missouri. His career thus far has 
made it clear that he is large minded 
enough to promote no one interest at 
the expense of another, and prescient 
enough to see the value of interests 
other than those agricultural, com- 
mercial or industrial. Hence we are 
not surprised to see that he has appre- 
ciated the magnitude of the disaster 
to Missouri in the recent destruction 
of the State University buildings. 
We are sure that he will do all in his 
power to repair the loss and to bring 
home to the people of the State the 
opportunities which such an institu- 
tion under able management can pro- 
cure for them. The University of 
Michigan is one of the State’s most 
substantial claims upon public atten- 
tion, and our own State University 
can and must render a similar service. 

EC eee ee 

THE Columbia Herald, in its extra, 
gives accurate and admirable engrav- 
ings of the fire at the State University, 
in progress, and of the ruins as they 
appeared that day. They were made 
by the Sanders Engraving Company, 
ot St. Louis, from photugraphs taken 
by Prof. Douglass, Columbia’s skilled 
artist. 


loyal, earnest, 





THE faculty, students, the people, 
churches, sister institutions, every- 
body, and everything that could, re- 
sponded heroically and cheerfully to 
the demands of the hour in Columbia. 
There was never so large an attend- 
ance of students. Nota recitation was 
missed. 





A GREAT moral enthusiasm is our 
deepest need, as teachers, to-day. 





Why Not? 

HE World’s Fair Commissioners, 
at Chicago, need $5,000,000 at 
once. The Government has been pur- 
chasing silver right along, and has a 
large amount of uncoined silver on 
hand. Why not take this silver and 
and voin $5,000,000 in 50 cent pieces, 
which shall be a legal tender for all 
debts. Let the $5,000,000 of silver half 
dollars be “souvenir pieces’’ to be used 
for any purpose and in any direction 
the holders of them may see fit. Of 
course, the Government would never 
be called upon to redeem these, be- 
cause as ‘souvenirs’ they will be 
treasured not only in this country, 
but in every other country. This 
would afford immediate relief to an 

extent of $5,000,000. 

The plan seems to us to be perfectly 
practicable, almost a necessity, and 
yet it would not involve the Govern- 
ment more than to pay for the design 
and dies for stamping these ‘‘souve- 
nirs.’’ 

We most earnestly commend this 
plan to the attention of Congress and 
to the World’s Fair Commissioners. 





Tax Reform. 





CATEROLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., 


Mr. Bolton Hall, Seo’y N. Y. Tax 
Reform Association, 111 Broad- 
way, New York. 


DEAR Sir :—In answer to your in- 
quiries I offer the following views, 
with the distinct understanding, how- 
ever, that I present them simply as 
the expression of my own individua' 
opinions : 

The question of taxation is so com- 
plex and difficult, as well as soimpor- 
tant, that any association established 
with the view of studying itin a dis- 
interested way cannot fail to be ex- 
ceedingly useful. The end towards 
which all efforts should tend is to 
make the taxes at the same time as 
ight upon the citizens, as profitable 
to the State, as equitably distributed, 
and as inexpensively and honestly 
collected as possible, 

I freely admit that in general the 
direct tax is preferable to the indirect. 
The latter is more likely to cripple in- 
dustry, to impede commerce, to de- 
crease the prosperity of the workman, 
and to open up avenues for dishonesty. 
It is, however, to be remarked that 
when any tax, whatever it may be 
has been for a long time established, 
things are sure to so adjust them- 
selves that every one, directly or indi- 
rectly, will bear a portion of it. 

Should a direct tax fall on land, or 
incomes, or on capital? Without pro- 
nouncing definitely upon this question, 
I recognize that the tax should not 
strike the agents of production, e g., 
live stock, trees, steam engines, ina 
word, the capital engaged in industry, 
but rather the proceeds obtained from 
it, not the gross, but the net proceeds. 

Whatever be the nature of the tax, 
iti should be proportioned to the re- 





sources of the citizens; it is even de- 
sirable that it should be progressive ; 
it should never be collected on neces- 
saries; and it should not be levied on 
profits in such a manner as to discour- 
age commerce and industry. Thus, 
in the case of a direct tax, small prop- 
erties should be exempt from it, be- 
cause most frequently they do not suf- 
fice for the essential needs of their 
poOssessors. 

In the case of an indirect tax, it 
should not be placed upon objects of 
prime necessity, such as bread and 
salt; but it can well be established on 
what may be termed luxuries, such as 
tobacco or alcohol. 

A tax should never be levied in such 
manner as to invite fraud; and, es- 
pecially, in such a way as to invite 
perjury. Asan example of the latter 
may be mentioned the oath demanded 
of all passengers entering the port of 


New York. 


Finally, no tax should be imposed 
upon occupations of such a character 
that their being taxed would seem 
like an approval or encouragement of 
immorality. 

Hoping that this -will sufficiently 
answer your inquiries, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN J. KEANE, Rector. 





Let the teachers cultivate the see- 
ing eye and loving heart, at all events 
in themselves and in their pupils. 
Let us not forget that there is an 
infinite, incessant expansiveness to 
the life and wants of the child, and 
let us provide for this rather than 
hamper and limit its wants. This is 
especially true in the school life of the 
children. A great and a heavenly 
figure is the growing, unfolding child, 
trained into virtue and wholeness or 
holiness, if only we have eyes to see 
these proportions. 





WE wish our teachers as well as our 
other valued correspondents would 
practice more, and so learn to write 
their name very plain; also please 
not only write your name and post- 
office address plain, but the county in 
all cases, and the State; then you 
will be sure to get the JouRNAL and 
your premium promptly, or. get 
promptly whatever else you order. 





By the use of our “‘Aids to School 
Discipline’? teachers soon double 
the attendance of pupils. These Aids 
interest pupils and parents alike, in 
the work done in the school room— 
they prevent tardiness and ab- 
sence. 


Those who have used them and so 
thoroughly tested them, say that 
they not only discipline the school 
but so far have more than doubled 
the attendance. 


Address, with stamp, for samples 
and circulars, The J. B. Merwin 
School Supply Co., 1120 Pine St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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TxsAcH the children to beware of 
being mere babies or burdens to lay 
down on friends—or enemies. 
a 

Usk a good thing when you see it 
and wherever you find it. All poets, 
painters, orators, essayists, editors, 
borrow and lend. 





THERE are more than 400,000 teach- 
ers in the United States, and we can- 
not begin to guess their names and 
postoffice addresses, or say of them all 
the good things we should be glad to 
say, or that ought to be said of them. 





FREE trade in both goods and ideas 
must at last prevail. 
Ee ee 
Let us have more hearty sympathy 
and genuine common sense, and less 
formality in our intercourse with the 
good and the great. 





Arkansas. 





“In such business, action is eloquence.” 
—SHAK. 


LREADY the notes of preparation 
for another great ingathering 
of the Inter-State Summer Normal 
and Educational Assembly, at 
EUREKA SPRINGS, ARK., 
are heard, not only in Arkansas, but 
in Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Louis- 
iana and the Indian Territory. 
Railroad rates on the Frisco, Mis- 
souri Pacific, Santa Fe and con- 
necting lines will be very low, and 
excellent board, with free access to 
all the springs, will be furnished to 
the teachers and their friends at the 
same or /ess rates than they can board 
at home. 
The company, under the direction of 
Gen. Powell Clayton, as President, 
erected last season one of the most 
complete and artistic assembly halls 
west of the Mississippi river. It will 
seat easily jive thousand people, and it 
was filled and many turned away at the 
first meeting. United States Senator 
Berry, Gen. Clayton, Congressma. 
8. W. Peel, Ex-Minister Hugh A. 
Dinsmore, Prof. W. 8. Sutton, 
Superintendent Schools of Hous- 
ton, Texas, and Principal of the Sum- 
mer Normal, Mrs. Geo. C. Christian 
and others, madesuitable and eloquent 
addresses at the inauguration of this 
splendid enterprise, and the hundreds 
in attendance last year were enthusi- 
astic in their praise of the liberalar- 
rangements made for their entertain- 
ment and instruction. 
EUREKA SPRINGS 
is already famous both as a summer 
and winter resort, as the stimulating, 





become world-wide. Not only this, 
but the influence of this ‘‘Inter-State 
Summer Normal and Educational As- 
sembly’’ is felt in all the surrounding | 
country. Two terms of the summer | 
school will be held this summer. The 
first term July 5th to 29th. The) 
second term Aug. Ist to 26th. The) 
Assembly opens Jaly 4th, with an ad-| 
dress by Rev. Sam. P. Jones in the 
afternoon and extensive fireworks at| 
night. | 

The school officers in Arkansas are, | 
with commendable energy and integ- 
rity, arranging and adjusting the | 
finances of their several school dis- 
tricts so as to discharge their obliga-| 
tions honestly and honorably, and | 
this fact helps the credit of the State | 
very materially, not only at home but 
abroad. 

We have had special occasion to | 
note these facts within the last six 
months in a large number of cases. | 
These great gatherings where three, | 
four and five thousand people come | 
together, as at Eureka Springs, to| 
discuss the question of education in 
all its phases have a most beneficent, | 
far-reaching, and inspiring infiu- 
ence. They ought to be largely mul-| 
tiplying in all sections of the country. 

The following named leading citi- | 
zens of Eureka Spring, Ark., compose | 
the Board of Directors of the Inter- | 
State Summer Normal and Educa- | 
tional Assembly : 

Powell Clayton, Z. P. Freeman, | 

O. W. Watkins, Geo. C. Christian, | 











W.E. Penn, Wm. Duncan, 
C. F. Ellis, F. T. Hawley, 
R. H. James. 


Be Se a ee 

THE faculty of “The Inter-State 
Summer Normal and Educational As- 
sembly” at Zureka Springs last season 
was in all respects one of the ablest 
that could be gathered from all the} 
States in the Union, Texas, Kansas, 
New York, Indiana, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, and other States were repre- 
sented. The season, for six weeks, in 
1892 promises to be even more inter- 
esting, profitable and entertaining 
than that of 1891. Over 5,000 people 
were present at the opening exercises 
in 1891. 


a 
od 


THE resistance of the people to any 
measure is always triumphant where 
it is just and national. 

We need to have the common sc':00l 
everywhere established, maintained 
and perfected in order that the people 
may act wisely and intelligently. 








Law in this country means the ex- 
pression of the general will of the 
people, and that general will decides 
that our common schools must be es- 
tablished, maintained and perfected 
in all the States. This means money 
enough to secure good teachers and 
to pay them promptly and liberally 


each month as other county and 
State officers are paid. 








curative properties of the waters have 


ENTHUSIASM works a transfigura- 


HOW BABIES SUFFER > 


From 1 orturing Flumors 


When their tender SKINs are literally ON Fire with ITCHING AND 
BuRNING Eczemas and other Itching, Scaly, and Blotchy Skin and 
Scalp Diseases, none but mothers realize. 

To know that a single application of the Cuticura Reme- 
dies will, in the great majority of cases, afford instant and complete 
relief, permit rest and sleep, and point 
to a permanent and economical (because 
so speedy) cure, and not to use them 
without a moment’s delay, is to be guilty 
of positive inhumanity. No greater leg- 
acy can be bestowed upon a child than 
a skin without blemish and a body nour 
ished with pure blood. 


CUTICURA 


Remedies are the greatest skin 
cures, blood purifiers, and humor reme- 

















dies, are absolutely pure, and may be used from pimples to scrofula, 
from infancy to age, with the most gratifying and unfailing success. 


TREATMENT. —CUTICURA, the great skin cure, and CuTicurA Soap, an exquisite 
skin purifier and beautifier, externally, instantly allay the most intense itching, burn- 
ing, and inflammation, soothe and heal raw and irritated surfaces, clear the skin and 
scalp of crusts and scales, and restore the hair, while CuTicuRA RESOLVENT, the new 
blood and skin purifier and greatest of humor remedies, cleanses the blood of all 
impurities and poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 


_“* ALL ABOUT THE BLoop, Skin, Scar, AnD Hair,” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 
Diseases, 50 Illustrations, 100 Testimonials. A book of priceless value to mothers, affording informa- 


tion not obtainable elsewhere. 


Curicura Remepigs are sold throughout the world. Price, Curicura, soc.; Cuticura Soap, 
25c-; CUTICURA RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Porrer Druc & CuEmicat Corr’n, Boston, U. S. A. 


Pimples, Blackheads, 


red, rough, and oily skin and 
hands, and simple humors 
and skin blemishes of infancy 


and childhood are prevented and cured by that most effective of all Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, the 


celebrated Cuticura Soap. 


Incomparably superior to all other skin and complexion soaps, 
while rivalling in delicacy and purity the most expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. 


The only pre- 


ventive of inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of most facial blemishes. rice, 25¢. 





~~ 


a | 
Free Letter Delivery Paying. | 





“Verily I speak it 
In the freedom of my knowledge.” 
—SHAK. 
pee Postmaster-General says: 
“Therural free delivery is prov- 
ing to be a wonderful success. Ina 


tabulated statement showing a tota! 


|increase of gross receipts in thirty- 


nine of the forty-six experimental 
free-delivery offices, amounting to $6,- 
213.49, and a total decrease of gross 
receipts in seven of the offices, amount- 
ing to $707.39. This leaves a balance 
oi $5,506.10 of increase of gross receipts. 
This total of excess of gross receipts 
over expenditures is divided into 
what is due to natural growth, and 
what is attributable to the free-deliv- 
ery service. The excess of receipts 
due to natural growth is obtained by 
comparing the gross receipts of 1889 
with those of 1890 for the same period ; 
and the balance, $850.50, over and 
above the additional cost, which is 
entirely an abnormal increase, is to be 
attributed to the free delivery.” 

By all means let the free delivery of 
letters be extended all over the coun- 


ry. 

; The danger threatening these very 
desirable results, plainly showing 
thatié is not only the constitutional 
privilege, but the duty of Congress, to 
utilize all the means of modern sci- 
ence for quickening the transmission 


of intelligence. He says upon these 
two points: 
‘A year from next March the tele- 





phone patent expires, and unless Con- 
gress acts promptly to authorize its 
adoption for communication among 
the people, it requires no stretch of 
the imagination to believe that in the 
next two years one immense syndicate 
will unite and control all the hun- 
dred telephone plants of the country 
as the telegraph is now controlled, or 
zhe two will be united, and then for 
the next twenty years the most astute 
attorneys will be legitimately earning 
large salaries in indignantly opposing 


the so called attacks of future Post- 
masters-General upon defenceless 
vested rights. 


PGE Sy er 

CIRCULAR 10 (Dec., 1891, pp. 28), is- 
sued by the University Extension 
Department of the New York State 
University, is of special value to all 
interested in ‘‘ University Extension 
and its Leaders,’’ under which title 
Prof. H. B. ADAMs, of the John Hop- 
kins University, presents in clear out- 
line all the essential featires of this 
great educational movement, together 
with the steps leading to its develop- 
ment thus far. No genuine American 
can fail to be in full sympathy with 
what may be described as a spontan- 
eously developed international co- 
operative effort to transfuse all the 
higher educational interests into all 
the modes of life. And nowhere else 
can so much be learned of this marvel- 


ous and marvelously hopeful move- 
ment within such small compass as in 


this pamphlet, 
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COMMISSIONER HARRIS, in his re- 
cent Report (introduction, p. xxxv.,) 
points out an important distinction 
between manual training as conducted 
in France and in America. In the 
former country the purpose is ‘‘to fit 
the youth directly for a specific occu- 
pation—for some particular branch ot 
a trade; and not, like our manual 
training schools, to give the pupil a 
general insight into all kinds of arts 
in woods and the metals.’’ 

It is but a natural inference from 
this that in the French system origin- 
ality (i.e. personality) is repressed ; 
while in the American system it is 
fostered and cultivated. And this so 
much the more because, in Our manual 
training schools, the ‘‘new’’ aspect of 
education, which gives name to the 
schools, is thoroughly co-ordinated 
with the studies in language and in 
science. Nay, this ‘new aspect is 
carefully kept within its legitimate 
limitations as subordinate to the 
other higher factors. 

This fact can be surprising to none 
save those who have taken the name 
‘‘Manual Training” as a major premise 
from which to draw inferences and 
pass criticisms pertinent only to trade- 
schools (like those of France) in which 
shop-work is the sole feature of the 
curriculum. 


Among other illustrations of ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Work’ is the weekly paper 
called Truth, and edited ably by Mrs. 
A.B. Thompson. Kate Field’s Wash- 
ington has attained a standing alto- 
gether its own. Truth, under the 
management of Mrs. Thompson, 
promises to achieve a like success. 








Way not utilize more extensively 
and completely for educational pur- 
poses the home papers published and 
circulated largely within the States 
where the teachers reside. 

Our common schools do more to 
create an intelligent constituency for 
the newspapers than all other agen- 
cies combined. 

These home papers reach nearly all 
the people. 





Tue teacher works rather more for 
the quiet, unobtrusive victories of in- 
telligence, than for the brutalities of 
force and cunning, and in this work is 
great, nomatter how humble his name 
or station. 


How CAN we, without a larger, 
broader culture on the part of our 
teachers meet this widening succes- 
sion ot the ever-springing want and de- 
mands of our time. We need not only 
the best text books, but wide and 
continuous reading beyond them. 


ae 


Our “AIDS TO SCHOOL DIS- 
CIPLINE”’ interest pupils and pa- 
rents alike, more than DOUBLE 
the attendance, prevent tardiness, 
and greatly relieve the teacher, as 
they discipline the school. 

Addre:s the J. B. Merwin School 
Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 











St. Louis County. 





HE seventh quarterly session of 
the St. Louis County Teachers’ 
Institute was held in the room of the 
Board of Education, Seventh and 
Chestnut streets. About fifty teachers 
present. Mr. A. L. Whitaker, of 
Kirkwood, presided as Chairman, 
with Prof. Letterman, County Super- 
inteudent, as Secretary. The assem- 
bly was called to order shortly after 
9 o’clock and opened with prayer. 
After the appointmeut of the various 
working committees, Mr. J. B. Breier 
read an exceedingly interesting paper 
with a number of pertinent sugges- 
tions discussing ‘“‘A Graded Course of 
Study for all Schools.’”? He was fol- 
lowed by Prof. Harris, of Kirkwood, 
and Citizen Collins, who added other 
valuable suggestions. 

The election of officers for the ensu- 
ing year resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, G. W. Letterman, of Allenton; 
Vice-President, J. B. Quinn, Old Or- 
chard; Receiving Secretary, Miss 
Luella McElhenney, of Clayton; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Miss Mary Mur- 
phy, of Creve Coaur; and Treasurer, 
Miss Mary Turner, of Clayton. 

The afernoon session, in addition 
to other exercises, was addressed by 
Mr. G. T. Murphy, Assistant Super- 
intendent of the St. Louis schools, on 
the ‘‘Growth and Development of the 
Public Schools,” 

The following were elected as an 
Executive Committee: Central Town- 
ship, Miss 8. J. Milligan; Bonhomme. 
J.A. Mertfeldt; St. Ferdinand, J. A. 
Kennedy; Meramec, W. T. Bender; 
Carondelet, H. W. Speeking. It was 
resolved that the Institute should 
participate in the educational exhibit 
at the World’s Fair in 1893 by send- 
ing some of the work of the schools of 
St. Louis County. The meeting then 
adjourned to assemble again on the 
present month in Clayton, for the pur- 
pose of effecting a death benefit asso- 
ciation among the teachers of the 
county. 





SPECIAL mention was made by a 
number of the leading teachers as to 
the help and value of ‘School and 
Home” in the way of supplementary 
reading. Pupils who use this paper 
are a year or two ahead of those who 
do not use it. 





ADAIR County. — The Kirksville 
Journal, Kirksville, Mo., gives a sum- 
mary of investments for the improve- 
ment of the residence and business 
property of Kirksville, involving an 
expenditure of considerable over two 
hundred thousand dollars within the 
past year. : 

This is a remarkably fine showing 
for the growth of Kirksville. Of course 
the North Missouri Normal School is 
located there, and the JouRNAL 
realizes the fact that much of this 
money comes from the expenditures 
of those in attendance upon that 
institution. 


Always where good schools are 
inaugurated and maintained there is 
&@ permanent growth of both character 
and wealth among the people. The 
JOURNAL, too, has always a good 
word of commendation to say not only 
for the ‘“Normal School”’ located there, 
but for the school interests of Adair 
County. 

The schools of this county are all 
improving, the property in the county 
is growing in value constantly; the 
character and homes of the people are 
improving all the time, and as a con- 
sequence the County is steadily grow- 
ing in wealth, influence and power. 





THERE has been started at Iberia, 
Miller Co., Mo., a good academy, built 
largely by the Congregational breth- 
ren. Considerable aid from St. Louis 
has been given, and the people have 
set bravely to work to build up the 
cause of Christian education. 

An enthusiastic convention was 
held during the holidays by Rev. F. 
B. Doe, Rev. H. C. Cronin, Dr. F. T. 
Ingalls, President of Drury College, 
Prot: W. C. Calland, also of Drury. 
and Jas. 8. Stevenson, of St. Louis. 

Dr. J. H. Moore, of Iberia, writes 
as follows: ‘‘The people of this com- 
munity have been advanced ten years 
by the recent convention. Never 
before has there been so much interest 
in Christian education as now. One 
can hear nothing talked of on the 
streets but ‘our convention.’ 

The result of your coming is simply 
wonderful. The people are stirred 
up to a sense of their duty as never 
before.’’ 

There are scores, and hundreds of 
other places where the call for sympa- 
thy and help is equally urgent as in 
this village. Have we as Christian 
educators done our whole duty to the 
people of Missouri? Not in cities 
alone, but to the villages as well, our 
Lord went preaching, the Kingdom 
of Heaven is at hand. 





‘The Notes,’’ C, E. Beaulieu, editor, 
New Haven, Franklin County, Mis- 
souri, comes to us with a full state- 
ment of the business of New Haven, 
and the men who transact it. Start- 
ing out with a brief but clear and in- 
teresting account of Prof. Allen and 
the schools, the lumber business, the 
grain dealers, agricultural imple- 
ments, banks, real estate and other 
industries which do so much to build 
up the town and the State, this comes 
to be an invaluable copy of The Notes 
for New Haven, for Franklin County 
and for the whole State. 

Such statements are of vast benefit 
outside the State as well as inside, and 
so much better to print than scandals 
and mere empty gossip. Closing up 
with an account of the colored schools, 
by Miss N. R. Reed, secretary of the 
County Institute, as follows: 

“The colored teachers of this county 
held their first meeting at St. Clair, 
Saturday, December 12. Teachers 





from all parts of the county were pres- 





ent. A permanent organization was 
effected by the election of the follow- 
ing officers: President, J. H. Smith; 
Vice-President, J. H. Stone; Treas- 
urer, Miss M. Jones; Secretary, N. R. 
Reed. After reading reports of com- 
mittees, the Institute adjourned to 
meet at Pacific, Saturday, Jan. 23rd, 
1892. Miss N. R. REED, 


Secretary. 


Bogs, Mo, 


MorGAN County.—Delia F. Sorag- 
han, Educational Editor for the Ver- 
sailles Statesman, Versailles, Morgan 
County, Mo., is makinga worthy, de- 
termined and successful effort to keep 
up an educational column in the States- 
man. She succeeds splendidly, and 
the teachers ought to co operate with 
her largely and liberally. Great credit 
is due Mr. J. F. Mount, editor and pro- 
prietor of the Statesman, for con- 
tributing the space and setting up the 
matter without extra charge. 

It is of special interest not only to 
every teacher, but to every parent 
and every tax-payer in Morgan County 
that this column be maintained vigor- 
ously. A large number of other local 
papers in the State of Missouri are 
maintaining these educational col- 
umns, which are profitable to the 
papers, to the teachers and to the 
schools of these several counties. 

The people who pay the taxes to 
sustain the schools need fo know what 
the teachers are doing, and what the 
schools design to do. The people 
read the local papers, and hence every 
teacher should contribute to the suc- 
cess of these educational columns. 
It multiplies their influence a thou- 
sand fold. Do the teachers realize 
this fact of the value of the printed 
page and its circulation? 

Morgan County is to be congratu- 
lated that this vigorous educational 
column is maintained. 








THE Chillicothe Normal school has 
an attendance of about 800 students, 
and more are coming. That speaks 
well not only for this institution, but 
for the young people of Missouri and 
adjoining States, who are seeking the 
best in the way of education. 





BESIDE the time wasted, look at the 
money involved in this dead letter 
office work. The report states that 
“of the opened letters more than 30,000 
contained money aggregating nearly 
$40,000 ; about 35,000 contained com- 
mercial paper of a total face value of 
more than $1,800,000. Last year, and 
the year before, too, the figures were 
practically the same. One hundred 
and seventy thousand letters which 
were returned to the writers failed of 
delivery and again came to the dead- 
letter office. We think the teachers, 
if they drilled their pupils by exam- 
ples put on the blackboard could rem- 
edy most of these defects and losses. 
Is it not worth a persistent, heroic ef- 
fort? We think so. 
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OuR premiums sent to you postpaid 
with the American Journal of Educa- 
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WHEN we urge upon our teachers 
_ the importance of training all the 
pupils in our common schools how to 
date, sign and properly direct letters 
we do this in view of the fact that siz 
million eight hundred thousand pieces 
of mail matter was sent to the dead 
letter office last year. 


The Post-Master General says: 
‘These tigures make no account of the 
more than 7,000,000 imperfectly ad- 
dressed letters withdrawn by the 
Railway Mail Service to be supplied 
with correct addresses by the post- 
offices at the railway centers. Ot the 
domestic misdirected letters, 66,000 
were corrected and the letters were 
forwarded; but 13,000 failed of de- 
livery and were returned and treated 
over again. One hundred and five 
thousand were letters held for post- 
age. 





OVER fifty millions of text books are 
published on ‘‘methods of teaching.” 
We do not ses why we should fill our 
space with ‘‘methods’’ when the text 
books furnish them in abundance. 
As long as the publishers furnish fifty 
millions of text books, elegantly illus- 
trated, well bound and finely printed 
on the best of paper, we shall devote 
our space to an effort to convince the 
people that the school terms should 
be made longer, and that competent 
teachers should be employed and 
properly compensated for the great, 
patient, continuous, valuable work 
they are doing. 
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THE people are the governing power 
in this country, and the governing 
power must be intelligent enough to 
know how to govern or it cannot gov- 
ern. Can a man do that which he 
knows not how to do? 

The people have distributed the 
functions of government between the 
national and the State authorities, 
and have retained in themselves the 
initial exercise of all power through 
the ballot. The ballot is the republi- 
can form of government both in the 
nation and in the State. 

Intelligence is necessary in the in- 
dividual, who is the sovereign, in the 
one as in the other. 

The right and duty of the national 
portion of the government to preserve 








itself and of the individual to preserve 
it, and to exert his sovereignty through 
its forms perpetually, are absolute. 
Hence the necessity of the establish- 
ment of the common school. 

Itis the right and duty of the whole 
to preserve the whole; and the right 
and duty of the whole to preserve the 
whole implies the preservation of all 
the parts by that whole, to the exist- 
ence of which all the parts are neces- 
sary. 


A Noble Charity. 








“At thy birth, dear bo 
Nature and fortune joined to make thee great.” 
—SHAK. 
THE VALUE OF BOOKS IN EDUCATION 

PRESENTATION OF A LIBRARY BY 

CoLLis P. HUNTINGTON — LETTER 

TO THE ‘JOURNAL’? FROM SENATOR 

H. W. Buatr, oF NEW HAMPSHIBE. 
Editor AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 

P. HUNTINGTON, the renowned 
railway director, is one of the 
greatest of that class of men 

known as ‘‘Captains of Industry,” 
who have distinguished this genera- 
tion above all others in the history of 
the human race. Another great man 
a citizen of New York, himself one of 
our leading statesmen and among the 
most intelligent and extensive ovser- 
vers of the men of his time, has said 
of Mr. Huntington that ‘the has the 
greatest business mind in the world.” 

Mr. Huntington is now seventy 
years of age, but erect and vigorous 
as ever, and one who looks at him can 
but feel that he is built for at least a 
century of snpremacy in the vast af- 
fairs of which he is the Napoleonic 
manager. 

I have observed that many of these 
men in our country, of whom Mr. 
Huntington is a prominent example, 
who has wrought out their fortunes 
from henest poverty to fabulous 
wealth by their own abilities and in- 
dustry, have by unnoticed but sym- 
pathetic reading and study outside of 
business hours acquired a degree of 
real knowledge of books and of the 
fine arts far beyond that of most pro- 
tessional men. Probably there is not 
a better amateur judge of painting 
and statuary in the United States 
than Mr. Huntington, and his ac- 
quaintance with the useful sciences 
and general literature is extensive. 

His interest in the welfare of the 
masses of his countrymen has made 
him a liberal but unobtrusive giver, 
where his good sense and benevolent 
inclinations have combined to con- 
vince him that the object was worthy, 
for no man has the rare faculty to 
give with discretion (without which 
itis better not to give at all) more 
strongly developed than Mr. Hunting- 
ton. Coming as he did from the 
masses ot the people, being descended 
from the famous stock of Revolution- 
ary fame, the Huntingtons of Connec- 
ticut, his sympathies and contribu- 
tions have been given to objects the 
promotion of which is the essential to 
the general welfare. The Hampton 
Industrial School of Virginia, where 
trades and occupations are taught, is 
an evidence of his wise charity of some 
years standing, and a mcdel which 
should be imitated in all the States 
for both races. 

Recently Mr. Huntington has built 
and presented a library and reading 
room to the people of the town of 
Westchester, near New York City, the 
p.ace of his summer residence, and 
furnished the same with carefull 
selected books and, also, a most ad- 
mirable feature, with a variety of 
suitable means of amusement, where 
youth may entertain themselves and 
thus escape the enticement of the 
saloon and other objectionable re- 
sorts. 

In reading a very interesting ac- 
count of the presentation exercises, I 
was greatly impressed with the sim- 
plicity, force and wisdom with which 





Mr. Huntington expressed himself, 
and thought that the speech, if it 
could only be everywhere read by the 
young, would be worth more than the 
splendid institution itself. I wish 
there was a framed copy of itin every 
library and reading room in the coun- 
try. I have copied it below in the 
hope that the newspapers would give 
it to the people. 


There never was a country in which 
wealthy men have done so much 
good with their money as in our own, 
and the tendency among them is more 
and more tu return it to the people 
from whom it is derived, in the form 
of public benefactions, such as col- 
leges, schools, libraries, hospitals, as 
well as churches, and various reli- 
gious and reformatory instrumentali- 
ties. 


The American millionaire is a 
legitimate product of the best working 
of our institutions, and instead of 
abusing and villifying him we should 
acknowledge the great public ser- 
vice he renders the people by the de- 
votion of his integrity and ability 
to the direction an 
of the industries of the country, and 
remember with honorable commen- 
dation, words and deeds like these 
of Mr. Huntington. 


The following is Mr. Huntington’s 
address to the people of West Chester 
when presenting to them the library 
and building referred to: 

My friends of the town of West- 
chester: I have asked you to come 
here to-night to take part in the 
opening of this library and reading 
room for public use. Iam not accus- 
tomed to speak in public and scarcely 
know what to say that will be suit- 
able, but I suppose the people of 
Westchester expect me to say a few 
words on this occasion. 

I have often thought, since I came 
to Westchester tospend my summers, 
that in a town where there are so 
many young people, there should be 
some place where they could spend 
their leisure hours in reading and 
playing innocent games ; for I believe 
that leisure time, spent in this way, 
would tend to make them better and 
happier. 

I have prepared this building for all 
who may desire to epjoy its advan- 
tages; but it will, no doubt, be used 
mostly by the young, who have 
neither libraries nor reading rooms, 
aud perhaps by some who have not 
even a home of their own. I shall 
therefore direct my remarks mainly 
to the young people. 

I have been in business many years, 
and have been reasonably successful, 
as I think nearly all will be whose 
rules of life are as simple as mine have 
been. My life, with its long and 
varied experience, is mostly behind 
me, and it is from the knowledge 
gained by experience that I can speak 
to the young who have seen but little 
of the world, and who have a long 


journey before them, with its many 


vicissitudes. 

I hope that the young people of 
Weschester who are here to-night will 
come as often as they can, and that 
they will enjoy coming so much that 
they will bring their friends with 
them. 

I hope and ask that you will culti- 
vate a spirit of kindliness one for an- 
other, each being ready at all times, 
to do his or her part, so that the 
greatest amount of good and the least 
amount of evil will come to those who 
spend their leisure hours here. Let 
each one care for some one else, and 
let all be ready to look after those who 
have turned into paths that lead to 
harm, and seek with words of love 
and deeds of kindness to bring them 
back. Ifany should come here who 
are in need, ask them kindly what 
you can do to help them. 

In no other way can the very atmos- 
phere which surrounds this place be 
such that it will be felt for good by all 
who come within the circle of its in- 
fluence. 

You must keepin mind that these 
good results can be secured only by 


development. 


ersistent effort, patient, continued 
n well doing, otherwise you may be 
onerear. in the very beginning of 
your work. 

Let me urge upon you the import- 
ance of choosing the right path early 
in life. A wrong beginning is almost 
sure to resultin a wrong ending. It 
is not difficult for any one to know the 
ways that are right 1rom those that 
are wrong, for the lines are clearly 
drawn, and the rules that one needs 
to follow to bring success are few. 

Let me urge the careful use of your 
time. To most of you your time is 
your capital. That is a wise old 
maxim, ‘‘Take care of the pence and 
the pounds will take care of them- 
selves.’’ It is equally wise to say, 
“Take care of the minutes and the 
days will take care of themselves.” 
In the improvement of your time care 
should be taken to lay up something 
for the seasons that come and bring 
no harvest, for such seasons come 
to all. Learn to live on a little less 
than you earn and thus always havea 
balance in the bank. This will add 
much to you happiners and may keep 
you from many temptations. 

In order to get the best results from 
the employment of our time it is nec- 
essary to have something in view be- 
yond the getting of money. ‘‘Man 
capnot live by bread alone.’’ It is 
necessary that mental wealth should 
be stored up, and the heart trained 
to kindly feelings and the hand to 
generous deeds. A kind word, a 
smile, or it may be a tear of genuine 
sympathy, is often better than much 
gold to those that suffer. It is the 
doing of these things that brings the 
truest happiness to the giver, and 
sends a ray of sunshine over those 
who are living under the shadows. 

I oe all that come here will be 
careful of the books and see that the 
are not torn or unnecessarily soiled, 
and that all other things, in and about 
the building, are kept clean and in 
good order, for I think that now, as of 
old, nothing else comes so near to god- 
liness as cleanliness. 

When I was a barefooted boy living 
among the hills of Connecticut, my 
mother said to me, ‘My son, do the 
right as you understand the right’’— 
and she said it in such a tone that the 
sound of her words has followed me 
through all the years of a long and 
busy life. And allow me to say toyou, 
the young men and women who are 
here: ‘‘Do the right as each of you 
understand the right.’’ 

This library and reading room are 
for all creeds and nationalities to 
share and share alike. I hope and be- 
lieve that all will give it their en- 
couragement and moral support. 

Most of the large fortunes in this 
country have been accumulated by 
men once poor, like Collis P. Hunting- 
ton, who began life a ‘‘barefoot boy’? 
on the Connecticut hills. If they will 
follow it, the barefoot boys of to-day 
may find his example one of the 
choicest blessings, in the poetic con- 
ception of Mr. Whittier, and if our 
men of wealth will imitate his exam- 
ple generally the prejudice against 
vast estates will gradually disappear. 

HENRY W. BLAIR. 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION is rapidly 
assuming organic form. The move- 
ment is of course showing most co- 
herence and energy as eminating 
from those centers where something 
of the extension spirit has been 
already working for a more or less 
extended period. One of the best 
prepared and most vigorous of these 
centers is the University of the State 
of New York. And this institution 
has been put upon a specially favor- 
able footing for such work by a direct 
and unanimous authorization (plus 





a $10,000 appropriation) from the 
Legislature of the State to organize 
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and push forward the University 
Extension system—the first instance 
in the world of cfficial recognitlon 
given by any state to this new and 
mmeasurably promising mode of 
practically realizing the modern ideal 
of universal education. 

Extension Bulletin, No.1, (8vo, pp. 
60), issued by the University under its 
newly acquired powers contains a 
large amount of varied and valuable 
information upon the subject, both as 
to its legitimate purpose and as to the 
methods likely to prove most efficient. 





CIRCULARS 7 and 9 from the same 
institution are also worthy of special 
notice. The former is an address by 
Melvine Dewey, Secretary of the Uni- 
versity. So far as we are aware this 
defines much more clearly than has 
before been done the proper limita- 
tions, both without and within, which 
the movement must maintain as a 
necessary condition to the preserva- 
tion of perfect genuineness and vitality 
on it own partas an educational factor. 
“There can,’’ it is aptly said, ‘‘be no 
proper university extension except 
with a university behind it to be ex- 
tended. The keynote of the move- 
ment is utilization of existing institu- 
tions for higher education.”’ 

Circular 9 is of practical interest as 
giving ‘‘hints tor organizing extension 
centers.’' 

All interested in the great move- 
ment ought to take advantage of the 
admirably practical and sound sug- 
gestions contained in these circulars 
and bulletins. W. M. B. 





California. 





STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
Pao ALTo, CAL., Jan, 20, 1892. 


DEAR JOURNAL :—We are all back 
again from our Christmas vacation 
and hard at work. The departments 


are so systematized that we drop into. 


the traces without any confusion 
whatever, and, with such inspiring 
and enthusiastic Professors as we 
have, the work becomes a pleasure. 

During the holidays, the halls were 
quite deserted, for those, whose homes 
were near, of course went there to en- 
joy the Christmastide, while those 
from the East embraced the oppor- 
tunity to visit San Francisco, Oak- 
land and other places ofinterest along 
the coast. 

The University opened with so 
many more than were expected, that 
it was almost impossible to secure 
professors fast enough tosupply the de- 
mand. Dr. Jordan selects his men with 
the greatest care, and demands such, 
and such only, as are leaders in their 
specialties. Three new additions have 
been made recently: Dr. J. H. Com- 
stock, Professor of Entomology, for- 
merly a pupil of Agassiz, Mr. M. H. 
Sampson, assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish, and Dr. L. H. Grau, assistant 
Professor of Latin and German. 
There are now thirty-seven regularly 


enrolled in the faculty, not counting 
the lecturers and other officers. 
There are two college papers, ‘‘ The 
Sequoia” and ‘The Palo Alto,’ both 
seeming to flourish. They are some- 
what young and crude, but give 
promise of something good in the 
future. 
The various classes have chosen 
mortar-boards of different colors to 
distinguish one from the other, and 
the various flecks of grey, blue and 
red, lend pretty bits of color to the 
scene, as one watches the students 
pass along the picturesque arcades of 
the quadrangle. 
Our warm winter rains are put- 
ting a covering of the softest green on 
all the hills and fields, and we think 
with heartfelt commiseration. of our 
eastern friends, who are living per- 
haps in the midst of wintry snows, 
while our windows are open wide to 
the glorious sunshine and to the song 
of the blithe and happy meadow-lark. 
A series of weekly, popular lectures 
has been inaugurated. They consti- 
tute a delightful feature in week’s 
work, and are always anticipated 
with much plegsure. Talent from 


fine concerts. 


all. 


ure on ‘‘Agassiz, as a Teacher.”’ 
Sincerely yours, 
A STANFERDITE. 


— 


WE are indebted to Mr. Chas. M 





ley. The editor says: 


perous existence, 


on. 


the Mercury, and teach geography and 


as thedry details of the general les- 


awaken, 
The Lick Observatory, the Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University, the Normal 





abroad is often secured. We have 
another treat in store for us the com- 
ing semester, and that is, a series of 
The only difficulty that 
presents itself in all these feasts of 
good things is, how to enjoy them 
Well, I must leave you now to 
enjoy one of them, for Dr. Jordan is 
to give to-night his well-known lect- 


Shortridge, editor Mercury, for a copy 
of the mid-winter San Jose Daily 
Mercury, containing 44 pages of de- 
scriptive matter of the beautiful city 
of San Jose and the Santa Clara Val- 


During the forty years of its pros- 
there bave been 
many issues of ‘special editions” of 
the San Jose Mercury, devoted to the 
interests of the Santa Clara Valley, 
untilit would seem as though there 
was but little left to say; but ifa new 
edition covering as many pages as the 
present one was issued every month 
for a year, and every year for a decade, 
there would still remain much untold. 
The march of progress goes steadily 


We cannot go into a detailed de- 
scription of what is in these 44 pages, 
but if our teachers and educators the 
country over would take this issue of 


history from its ample pages, they 
would find a new and widespread in- 


terest manifested in these topics, such 


sons in these studies scarcely ever 


School at San Jose, and many of the 


other educational institutions are fully 
described. It reflects great credit 
upon the Mercury to send out to the 
world so fair, full and complete an 
illustration of the Santa Clara Valley. 
The next time we visit San Jose we 
shall call and thank the editor in per- 
son for the pleasure he has given us 
in this mid-winter edition of The Mer- 
cury. 


—— a 


Kansas. 





So distribution should undo excess 
And each have enough.” 
—SuHak. 


\ , JE invite special attention to the 
resources and ability of the peo- 
ple of Kansas to properly equip and 
conduct her school system on a liberal, 
progressive basis. These facts will 
make a part of the future history of 
Kansas: The value of grain produced 
in Kansas in 1891, in round numbers, 
is $105,000,000. When the products of 
the dairy, orchard, poultry yard, etc., 
are added, it will aggregate $178,131,- 
000; or the entire value of farm pro- 
ducts, including live stock. we have 
$295,806,308 for a single year. 
Let us now, in view of this, ar- 
range for schools for the people nine 
months in the year, and let ussecurea 
teacher for every such school, who is 
worth at least a mininum salary of 
$50.00 per month. 

Do teachers in Kansas get this? 
Are the funds provided to pay for this 
at the end of each month, as other 
county and State officers are paid ? 

If not, why not? 

The teacher is as important to the 
town and county as the sheriff, or the 
county judge, or the county attorney. 
These officers are paid regularly, 
promptly and liberally. 

In fact, just in proportion as we em- 
ploy competent teachers and train the 
people into an intelligent, industrious, 
productive, law-abiding citizenship— 
just in that proportion we get citizens, 
instead of criminals; industry instead 
of idleness ; intelligence instead of ig- 
norance: hence, the teacher is the 
more valuable citizen, and his or her 
compensation should be as liberally 
and as promptly paid as any other 
employee of the county or State. Is 
this the case now? It is due to the 
school officers in Kansas to say, be- 
cause we have been personally, exten- 
sively questioned by capitalists on 
this point—it is due them that we 
should state here that for the most 
part the school directors, clerks, 
and treasurers are either paying or 
properly adjusting their obligations 
for furnishing their schools honorably 
and with a commendable degree of 
promptness. 

This fact materially helps the credit 
of the State abroad as well as at home. 
Men who stand so near the fountain- 
head of influence and of character as 
do the school officers of the State, 
should be models in honor, integrity 
and promptness in the discharge of 
all financial obligations connected 
with the schools. 





Give the children heroic, glorious 
examples, not gloomy, effeminate 
ones. 





Ohio. 





“T trust it will grow 


To a most prosperous perfection.” 
—SHAK. 


E have been greatly pleased at 
the reception of letters from a 
large number of States showing a more 
decided interest than has been evinced 
in years to provide the means for ex- 
tending and perfecting the common 
school system. Ohio leads off very 
largely in this direction, and the 
teachers there realize the truth of the 
statement made at the meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association by G. A. 
Carnahan, of Cincinnati, that “the 
teachers of the State are the inform- 
ing pewer of the people.’’ 
Ohio shares very largely in this 
$2,000,000,000 increase of wealth in the 
United States. The per cent realized 
will be more than $200,000,000 added 
to the wealth of the State of Ohio the 
past year, in which the schools and 
teachers of the State should be 
materially strengthened in all direc- 
tions, especially in better compensa- 
tion and in longer school terms. 





RELIABLE statistics show that Iowa 
will receive more than $290,000,000 of 
the $2,000,000,000 of added wealth to 
the United States. In fact both Ohio 
and Iowa will come nearer to $300,- 
000,000 than to $200,000,000 in the 
added wealth to each of these States 
in the past year. 

Certainly the schools ought to share 
largely in this increase in the wealth 
of the people. Education and culture 
is the most precious thing for which 
money can be expended in either and 
all the States. 

The school terms should be made 
longer, the compensation of the teach- 
ing force in all the States should be 
increased and more competent teach- 
ers should be put in charge of thie, 
the most vital interest toany common- 
wealth of the nation. 

Bi 8 NS I EL se a 

Gtory is local, fades and goes out; 
but intelligence, like liberty, is more 
prolific the more it is diffused. 





THE teachers of Missouri, as well as 
others in some of the adjoining States, 
found that by circulating 150,000 cop- 
ies of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION among the people, that 
the money it cost has been returned 
to them many times over in the aver- 
age increase of wages from $27 per 
month to an average in Missouri of 
$47.50 per month. 

Let us make the wages an even $50 
per month, as a minimum, in all the 
States. We can afford to do this. In 
fact we cannot afford not to do this, 


for this increase in compensation 
would give us more competent teach- 
ers. 


Our “AIDS TO SCHOOL DIS- 
CIPLINE”’ interest pupils and pa- 
rents alike, more than DOUBLE 
the attendance, prevent tardiness, 
and greatly relieve the teacher, as 
they discipline the school. 

Address the J, B. Merwin School 
Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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OuR premiums sent you, postpaid, 
with the American Journal of Educa- 
tion, are a new six-inch Globe, with 
the ‘‘game”’ of Two Trips Round the 
World—and a new political, historical, 
commercial map of the United States 
—just the things needed by every 
teacher in every school in the United 
States, by every ‘Farmers’ Alliance,”’ 
by every reading circle, and by every 
person who means to keep up and 
keep posted in ‘current events.” 
Write for circulars, enclosing stamps 
for sample copies. See coupon order 
on page 7. 


“The World’s Fair.” 





*‘In celebration of this 3 be shows, 
Pageants and sights of honor.” . 
—SHAK. 


0 MANY inquiries from teacher aud 
S others interested come to us in 
regard to the ‘‘World’s Fair,’’ or to be 
more explicit, the ‘‘World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition,” that we append the 
following items, which should be pre- 
served for future reference: 

The World’s Columbian Exposition, 
at Chicago, U. 8. A., willopen on May 
1, 1898. The following data give the 
reader an idea of its scope and magni- 
tude, and of its present status and 
prospects. The figures are brought 
up to January 1, 1892. 

The Exposition is under the auspices 
of the United States Government. Its 
participants include not only the 
United States Government and the 
forty-four States and five Territories 
ef the American Union, but also 
nearly every foreign government. 
Its international character is assured. 

ITS LOCATION. 

Jackson Park and Midway Plai- 
sance—the Exposition site—are in the 
southeastern part of Chicago, and em- 
brace 664 acres, with a frontage of 
about a mile and a halfon Lake Mich- 
igan. Forty-five miles of boulevard 
connect the site with the general park 
system of Chicago, which embraces 
fifteen or more parks, aggregating 
2,000 acres. 

Half a million dollars has already 
been expended in grading Jackson 
Park and dredging extensive water- 
ways throughout it. Hundreds of 
thousands are yet to bespent for land- 
scape gardening, fountains, statuary, 
pleasure boats, etc. A number of ob- 
servation towers, from which excel- 
lent views of the buildings and 
grounds can be obtained, will be 
erected in different parts of the Park. 

According to present plans fully 150 
restaurants and cafes will be in oper- 
ation in the various buildings about 
the grounds. These will be conven- 


—. orem tary x nas have om 
estima gregate sea capacity 
of 6,000 or 8,000, 


Midway Plaisance, connecting Jack- 
son Park with Washington Park, will 
be occupied throughout its entire 
length by special Exposition features, 
largely of a foreign character, such as 
the ‘‘Bazaar of All Nations,” “Street 
in Cairo,” “‘Street in Constantinople,’’ 
‘Moorish Palace,’’ “Maori Village,’’ 
etc., to which concessions have been 
granted, and which, in their produc- 


hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Panoramas, cycloramas, the siding 
railway, etc., will also be located 
there. 

A single entrance fee, probably 50 
cents, will entitle visitors to see the 
entire Exposition proper. The special 
attraction on Midway Plaisance will 
make a moderate additional charge. 

The hotel accommodations of Chi- 
cago, already very extensive, are be- 
ing augmented by the erection of fully 
twenty new hotels, some ot which are 
very large. Two million dollars or 
more, are to be spent by the city and 
the park commissioners in putting 
the streets, parks, etc., in presentable 
condition against the influx of visitors. 

It may be said to be assured that 
the exhibits at the Exposition will 
cover a wider range and be far more 
numerous than ever before gathered 
together. They will presenta picture 
of the condition and industrial pro- 
gress of mankind in every quarter of 
the world, and its achievements in 
every branch of the sciences and aris. 
The Exposition classification embraces 
12 departments, 176 groups, and 967 
classes. The application for space by 
the intending exhibitors in the United 
States alone, numbered 2,082 on Janu- 
ary 1. The number at the Philadel- 
phia Centennial on corresponding date 
was 864. Applications from foreign 
exhibitors are reported very numerous 
and rapidly increasing. It seems as- 
sured that the exhibitors will out- 
number those at any previous world’s 
fair. The allotment of space will be 
made about June. The reception of 
exhibits will begin Nov. 1, 1892, and 
continue until April 10, 1893. No 
charge will be made for space for ex- 
hibits. 


Washington University. 








“What imports the nomination of this gentleman.” 
—SHAK. 

HE inauguration of Winfield 

Scott Chaplin, A. M., as Chan- 

cellor of Washington University, Jan. 

llth, drew together a large audience, 

representing the culture, character 
and commerce of the city. 

Acting Chancellor Snow has dis- 
charged the onerous and responsible 
duties of his position with credit and 
fidelity for some time past, while the 
Board of Directors have been looking 
for a permanent president. Shortly 
after 8 o’clock the faculties of the 
University, St. Louis Law School, 
Mary Institute, Smith Academy and 
Manual Training School were seated 


; upon the stage. Prof. Briggs, of Har- 





tion, will represent the expenditure of | 





vard University, represented that in- 
stitution. Seats were occupied by 
Rev. 8. J. Niccolls, D.D., Mr. Charles 
Nagel, Rt. Rev. Bishop Tuttle, D.D., 
Chancellor Chaplin and George E. 
Leighton, Esq. After the invocation 
by Bishop Tuttle, Mr. George C. 
Leighton, President of the Board of 
Directors of the University, made a 
brilliant address, formally conferring 
upon Prof. Chaplin the office of Chan- 
cellor. Mr. Leighton reviewed the 
history of the University during the 
thirty-eight years of its existence, 
stating how, under the careful nurture 
of large-hearted and far-sighted men, 
it had grown into its present vigorous 
and progressive condition. He paid a 
high tribute to the zeal, fidelity 
and unflagging interest, and to the 
courage with which they met and 
mastered the difficulties which stood 
in their way. ‘Their names,’ he 
said, “gleam with a glowing splendor 
across the years. We cannot pass 
this night without letting aloving and 
grateful memory give utterance to our 
reverence and gratitude: 

The knights are dust, 

Their swords are rust, 

Their souls are with the saints, we trust. 

After speaking of the importance of 

the university to all citizens, the 
speaker turned to the new Chancellor 
and addressed him. He reminded 
him that the position he was to hold 
was one of honor and dignity, with 
proportionate duties and responsibili- 
ties. To follow in the footsteps of 
Hoyt, Chauvenet and Eliot was in 
itselfan honor. He assured him that 
the most cordial co-operation would 
be given him. “I congratulate you 
that your field of labor is here in St. 
Louis, a city which we all love, and 
which you will love, and love the more 
as you know it better. Icongratulate 
you upon the cordial feeling of good 
will on the part of the Directors and 
the community with which you enter 
upon your duties, and we commit the 
institution to your care, with confi- 
dence in your ability, through wise, 
liberal and just administration, to in- 
crease its usefulness, to widen its op- 
portunities, direct its work, to 
strengthen the public interest and at- 
tachment, and lend it newer and 
greater triumph than it has yet 
known.”’ 


Chancellor Chaplin, in his response, 
defined his position and the reasons 
why States should foster education, 
or even impose it on its people; and 
that up to a certain point compulsory ; 
it would, I believe, justify even more 
stringent compulsory education than 
any American State now has. Self- 
preservation among States means not 
only that the State must exist, but 
that the people must advance, and the 
essential element to this advancement 
is the education of the people. 


It was the German schoolmaster 
who overcame France, and the pres- 
ent struggle between the schoolmas- 
ters will be more decisive and more 





glorious.to both parties than that be. 
tween their military establishments, 
If Americans would continue to lead 
we must look to the education of our 
people. We must stimulate menta] 
growth in every way until every citi- 
zen is working at his highest effi. 
ciency. 

He said, I have 

A VISION 

of a great university, Its structures 
are grand and its surroundings beauti- 
ful. The public esteem it because its 
high aims, its great utility, its mag- 
nificent results are known. To all,its 
doors are open and its welcome warm, 
It leads students to study by a splen- 
did display of opportunities and by 
satisfying the interest and desires of 
each. Its libraries contain every new 
thought and every old one; its appar- 
atus includes every instrument which 
makes the imparting or acquiring of 
knowledge easy, and the library and 
apparatus are worn out as rapidly as 
can be by legitimate use. 

It is no dim cloister; if is thronged 
by active, energetic, growing youth, 
Life in it stands, not as a distinct and 
exceptional part of the whole life, not 
as atime when restraints are removed, 
duties neglected, ends forgotten, but 
as that most serious period when 
character is formed, purpose shaped 
and resolution fortified. Teaching the 
knowledge which is formulated in text 
books or stored in libraries is not its 
only function. Out into the unex- 
plored regions it sends its best stu- 
dents to discover new facts and wider 
laws, which may make life easier and 
fuller and happier to coming genera- 
tions. 

It has its philosophical side and its 
scientific side, and these work not in 
envious rivalry, but in generous sim- 
ulation, both recognizing that he is 
the perfect man who has fully realized 
his possibilities of growth. 

Mr. Charles Nagel delivered the 
speech for the alumni. He referred 
to the affection felt by the gradu- 
atesfor their alma mater, and on their 
behalf assured the new Chancellor of 
a cordial and hearty welcome, He 
dwelt at some length upon the obli- 
gation of citizens toward the univer- 
sity. 

The exercises closed with the sing- 
ing of the Doxology, in which the au- 
dience joined. The benediction was 
pronounced by Rev, 8. J. Niccolls,D.D., 
and the ceremonies by which Prof. 


Chaplin was formally made Chancel- 
lor of St. Louis’ favorite seat of learn- 
ing were at an end.* 


shes plishin al lfitihaeneinnnanti 

THE ignorant, the helpless, the tat- 
tered, what a class! The teacher 
comes along and all this chaos, tatters 
and helplessness is removed, light 
breaks in, joy comes and with intelli- 
gence, ability, strength and prosperi- 


ty. Why should any one fear or 
hinder or cripple such a work? - 





TRAIN your pupils for something 


and beyond the bread-cost of clever 
selfishness as an aim in life. 
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About the Kindergarten. 


“More reasons for this action 
At our more leisure shall we render you.” 
—SHAK, 
A" TEACHERS we have to help a 
child to take in, to assimilate, 

and to express. To do this we must 
call into activity and keep active the 
child’s own self by means of exercises 
which should always be harmonious 
with the nature and continuously in 
proportion to the growing strength of 
that self. 

As subjects and materials of our 
work we should choose what is inter- 
esting to the child. 

We should utilize the scraps of 
knowledge which he has picked up 
himself; and we should presistently 
exhibit and maintain a clear and ever- 
growing connectedness in all and 
through all the facts and things 
which he learns—not the mere con- 
nectedness which logically strings to- 
gether as one organic whole, so that 
each one of them is enlightened, en- 
livened, and rendered memorable by 
all the rest. 

We should bear in mind that by 
prompting and cherishing a child’s 
activities—especially those which in- 
terests him—we are exercising and 
therefore developing his feelings and 
his willin the best manner possible. 
With this object in view we should 
help the child to use his knowledge 
(and his partially assimilated infor- 
mation), to express himself, by each 
and all of those modes and means of 
expressions which really lie within 
his power, and are most natural to 
him. 

Now, this is exactly what the Ken, 
dergarten triestodo. Its watchwords 
are: self-activity ; all-sided connected 
ness; creativeness or expressive ac- 
tivity; and happy and harmonious 
environment. Through doing, think- 
ing, and feeling the Kindergarten en- 
deavors to develop the child’s self— 
his individuality ; to help him assim- 
ilate. information, so that it may 
become knowledge; to develop his 


skill in doing; and all this in the 
midst of, and largely by means of, 


delightful to child nature. 


District Institutes. 





“I have begun to plant thee, and will labor 
To make the full of growing”—SHak, 


education in Missouri. 


has undertaken. 

His conception of the ‘‘ Library 
Day’’ was an inspiration that could 
only have arisen out of enthusiastic 
desire for the general welfare; just as 
his zeal in the direction of reconstitut- 
ing and vitalizing the county institute 
work of the State bears evidence of 
eager determination on his part to do 
all within his power, through better 
schools, to better the conditions of life 
for every boy and girl within the 
State. 

The farther organization of district 
institutes, for the advantage of a higher 
grade of work than can yet be done in 
the county institute, is to be com- 
mended without reserve upon the 
same grounds. 

Here he has called in the aid of 
others in developing a proper course 
of study to be pursued in such insti- 
tutes, under the guidance of special- 
ists, selected, presumably, with a 
view, on the one hand, to the conspic- 
uous superiority of their methods, and 
on the other hand, to their power to 
contribute toward inspiring in those 
who attend the institutes, the same 
genuine missionary spirit manifest on 
the part of the State Superintendent 
in theinception, organization, and con- 
duct of the whole movement. 

The purpose is by no means to offer 
@ substitute for the training of the 
established institutions of learning. 
(1) On the contrary, the purpose is to 
assist toward self-improvement those 
who are unable to attend an institu- 
tion of higher education, and also (2) 
to stimulate the desire for academic 
training on the part of youngmen and 
young women otherwise likely to re- 
main unconscious of their own highest 
capabilities, 

The course of study prepared is 
highly creditable. To say that the 
object isa worthy one is much the 
same as tosay that sunshine contri- 
butes to life. Let every true friend of 
education in the State lend a hand 
toward the furthering of this good 
cause. 





IGNORANCE would impose the past 


upon the present and turn the civiliz- 
ation of the 19th century back to the 





From a large number of teachers 
who called upon us during the holi- 


surroundings harmonious with and|days, we learn with great pleasure of 


the successful efforts made to secure 
funds to start a library asa result of 
“Library Day.’’? Wecould fill every 
inch of space of our 16 pages with re- 
ports sent in of the success of this 
movement. The reflex influence on 


I is already safe to say that the ad-| pupils, teachers, tax-payers, and the 

ministration of State Superin-| whole people was in every way bene- 
tendent L. E. Wolf will mark a most| ficial. 
important era in the development of|con’”’ as to the value of a school 
His great en-|library; the interest created ina more 
ergy has thus far been guided by a|extended course of reading on the part 
rare, practical wisdom, and this is the|0f pupils, teachers and people. All 
more unerring because of the unmis- 
takable sincerity and the absorbing|the day a memorable one in the his- 
degree of his interest in the work he|tory of education in the State of Mis- 


The discussions “pro and 


of these influences combine to make 


souri, 


From the German of Goethe. 
M. B. 


MonG the unfulfilled designs of 

Goethe was a drama represent- 
ing the career of Mahomet. The fol- 
lowing song was to have formed a 
chief measure in the climax of the en- 
tire composition. The rendering here 
presented is an attempt to reproduce 
with approximate exactness both the 
spirit and the form of the original, 
in his Philosophy of Art, 
(trans. Wm. M. Bryant) refers to this 
‘magnificent image’’ of which “the 
title alone tells us that it is intended 
to represent to us the flight of Ma- 
homet, the rapid propagation of his 
doctrine, and the combination of all 
peoples blended together in the same 
faith.”’ 


Hegel, 





12th. We protest. 





Song of Mahomet. 


See the crag-born stream, 
Joyous beam, 

Like a starry gleam ; 

*Bove clouds hov’ring 
Cherished his young vigor 
Blessed spirits 

’Twixt the cliffs in matted copes. 


Buoyantly 

Springs he from the cloud-heights 
To the gleaming marble downward, 
Shouts back joyous 

To the heavens. 


Through the winding rock-ways 

On he drives the pebbles downward, 
And with quickened leader’s-tread 
Draws he all his brother currents 
In his train. 


Lower blossom in the vale 
Under hig soft footstep flowers ; 
And the meadow 

Lives from his warm breath. 


Yettempts him no shaded vale, 
Neither flowers, 

Which about his knees are clinging, 
Luring him with loving eye-glance ; 
Toward the lowland runs his course 
Serpent’s-path-wise. 


Brooklets gladly 

Join the gath’ring tide. 
To the lowland silver gleaming 

And the lowland gleams to him, 

And the rivers of the lowland 

And the brooklets from the mountains 
Shout to him and call out: Brother! 
Brother, take thy brothers too, 

Wirh thee to thy ancient Father, 


Now steps he 


By W. 


To th’ eternal ocean tide, 

Who with arms extended widely 
Now awaits us; 

Yet in vain his arms he opens 

All his longing ones to gather; 

For devour us in the desert 

Greedy sands. The fiery sunbeams 
Drink up all our blood; a hillock 
Breaks us into mud-pools! Brother, 
Take thy brothers from the ‘owland, 
Take thy brothers from the mountains 
With thee to thy Father take! 


Come then all ye! 

And now strides he 

Lordlier: A mighty race now 
Bear the leader in their hearts! 
And unceasingly victorious 

Gives he names to couttries; cities 
Spring up where his feet have trod. 


Still resistless on he rushes, 

Towers with gleaming min’rets leaves he, 
Marble dwellings—a creation 

Of his fullness in his path. 


Cedar houses bears the Atlas 

On his giant shoulders; rustling, 
Fluttering above his head wave 
Thousand banners in the zxther, 
Symbols of his lordliness. 


And so bears he all his brothers, 
All his treasures, all his children, 
To the long-expecting Father, 
Joy uprushing in his 





WE greet with the plessure that 
comes from being witness to multiply- 
ing good the appearance of a new and 
unique venture in the field of educa- 
tional journalism. There is a grow- 
ing sense of the necessity of readjust- 
ment between secondary and higher 
education. School and College, under 
the editorship of Ray Greene Huling, 
(and published by Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton,) is to be devoted especially to the 
discussion of questions immediately 
involved in this readjustment. And if 
the paper by President Andrews, of 
Brown University, is an index of what 
is to follow, the readers of this maga- 
zine will find their minds rapidly 
clearing up with reference to a pecu- 
liarly difficult educational problem. 





THE American Teacher says: 
“The typewriter in school is de- 
manded by all newspapers.’’ 
—_—_——_—_e mee 
Railway ‘folders’ with their large 
maps are the best of aids in geogra- 
phy. 








The average lergth of public schools 
for 1860 was 133.9 days or 6,4, months. 

In the Northern States the school 
session has lengthened ahout eight 
days in ten years. 
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THERE must be not only gratuitous 
instruction, but, for the unwise, en- 
forced attendance upon instruction in 
our common schools. Ignorance is 
too expensive. 





THE people do not like an economy 
on the part of school officers which 
cripples intelligence and so renders 
them powerless. 





SomME great soul plants a new idea 
which grows into a beneficent enter- 
prise, feeding a multitude, or a State, 
or @ nation. 





THE real teacher is supported in his 
work by what is elevated and great. 
The hireling teaches for wages oaly. 





Florida. 


“‘Weigh thy value with an even hand.” 
—SHAK. 


E thought when Mr. A Faulk- 
W ner, G. P. and T. A. of the 
Houston & Texas Central R. R. Co., 
made a rate of $5 as a maximum for 
round trip tickets, for the teachers in 
Texas to attend the Association at 
Galveston, that, very liberal, and up 
to that date it was the most liberal 
rate that had ever been given to 
teachers. 

In writing to Prof. Alex. Hogg, 
President of the Texas State Teachers’ 
Association, Mr. Faulkner said: ‘‘I 
will name a rate with pleasure, and a 
low one, for I know of no class of peo- 
ple so deserving as our school teachers. 
They ask as arule for very little, and 
don’t often get what they ask for, and 
then again they are the most abused 
people in the world, except railroad 
men. We will make you a rate of one 
fare until the rate reaches $5, which 
will be the rate from all stations on 
our line to Galveston and return, ac- 
count School Teachers’ Convention.” 

Now comes Mr. G. D. Ackerly, the 
Gen. Pass, Agent of the Jacksonville, 
Tampa & Key West system, who, 
wishing to join with the people of 
Jacksonville in their efforts to make 
the annual meeting of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, to be held in Jack, 
sonville, January 5th to January 8th, 
inclusive, a successful one, requested 
that county superintendents of public 
instruction forward to him at Jack- 
sonville the names and addresses of 
all teachers located on their lines, and 
upon reveipt of notice of their inten- 
tion to attend the annual meeting, 
they will be furnished free transpor- 
tation to Jacksonville and return. 

The special low rates usually ac- 
corded educational and religious gath- 
erings willalso be made for all others 


who may wish to attend this meeting. 

Such liberality shows the estimate 
intelligent people put upon the work 
our teachers are doing. Good schools 
bring and create an industrious, intel- 
ligent, law-abiding people who pro 


-|duce more than they consume. All 


honor to Mr. Faulkner, of the Hous- 
ton & Texas Central R. R., and Mr. 
G. D. Ackerly, of the Jacksonville, 
Tampa & Key West system of rail- 
roads. 


em tm 

THE real teacher inducts his pupils 
into a higher sphere of thought, 
which results in nobler action and 
living, and which gives the people 
more power. 

a TE Rs OS Eee ae 

Ir is always as real a loss that 
others should be low as that we 
should be low. 





Our teachers inculcate in all the 
common schools the just and sacred 
maxim of the political equality of all | 
the people. This involves, of course, 
the education of the people in civics. 





PORTABLE BLACKBOARDS. 


FOR DAY SCHOOLS, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, &C., 
Made of Slated Paper or Slated Cloth, Mounted on Rollers, 
With a Perfect Black Slate Surface, 

MADE WITH HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATING. 


_ , The Blackboard has now become an indispensable article, not only to 
School Teachers and Sabbath School Superintendents, but also to all classes 
of instructors, including mothers at home, lecturers and professors, and it is 
admitted by all, thatin no way can impressions upon the mewory of the 
children be made so ee as by means of illustration upon the Biack board, 
Superintendents of Sabbath Schools will find these Blackboards peculiarly 
adapted to their wants as the illustrations may be drawn at leisure durin 
the week, and the board then rolled up and carried in the hand to the schoo 
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. Music lines on any size $1.00 extra. Extra sizes to order at proportionate 
rates. 


Nos. 1, 2 and 3 may be sent by mail at an additional cost of from 30 cents 
‘9 50 cents for postage and registration. 


We have other and useful as well as beautiful BLACK- 
|BOARDS, for the family, the Sunday-school, and the day- 


INTELLIGENCE, when properly un-| school, of the Veeneer Slate Pattern. 


derstood and apprehended, is a vast’ 
equality, giving the people power— 
hence some hate it, many despise it, 
more fail to comprehend it. 





THE people here are the source of 


Address with stamp for reply, 
J. B. MERWIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CoO., 
1120 PINE ST., ° = ° . ST. LOUIS, MO 


THE Spectator is accepted as o1r | WE understand the managers of 


power and they must be vastly more ‘‘society journal,’’ and Mrs. Maria I. 
intelligent thau now to wield wisely | Johnson occupies the editorial chair. 
the power entrusted to them or of Mrs. Johnson is well known as a 
which under our form of government, writer, having published in the In- 





they are the custodians. 





WHEN it comes to the point of main- 
taining the right thing, as agreed 
upon, in the home, and the school, 
and the community, will not the fol- 
lowing be helpful to both the young 
and the older children? 


I am only one, but I am one. 

I cannot do everything, but I can do something. 
What I can do I ought to do; and 

What I ought to do, by the grace of God, I wil/do. 


Editors American Journal of Educa- 
tion : 





GENTLEMEN :—I think it would be a | 


great benefit to the teachers if you 
would call attention to Hull’s Draw- 
ings, to keep pupils busy. 
been using them in my school for the 
past five years and have found noth- 
ing which has so delighted, instructed 
and kept the children delightfully 
and profitably busy as these draw- 
ings. 
ers, let me say that I cut the drawings 


out and paste them upon card board 
and pass around to the pupils each 


day and there are so many drawings 
that I can give each pupil a different 


object to draw each day during the 


year. Whenever the little ones get 


restless I give them these drawings | 
to keep them busy constructing some- | 
thing, and so never have any trouble. 


in governing the school. 


MINNIE CARPENTER, 
Pittsburgh. 


I have} 


For the benefit of other teach- | 


| 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1. 
| 


| land Journal of Education her histor- 

|ical sketch of Mary Stuart, besides 

contributing constantly to her own 

|paper. Mrs. Johnson has just been 
re-elected President of the Writers’ 
Club, and it is no betrayal of confi- 
dence to state that as a presiding offi- 

| cer she has won great reputation. 

| —_—_—_—E ee ee 


| WE would throw the light and 

genius of Shakespeare into every 
| teacher and into every soul by giving 
jall a taste of his beauty, strength, 
| power and universality. 





Many a life has been lost 
because of the taste of cod- 
liver oil. 

If Scott’s Emulsion did 
nothing more than take that 
taste away, it would save the 
lives of some at least of those 
that put off too long the 
means of recovery. 

It does more. It is half- 
_ digested already. It slips 
through the stomach as if by 
stealth. It goes to make 
strength when cod-liver oil 
would be a burden. 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 


~~ 


the National Educational Association 
has decided to hold the next meeting 
at Saratoga, N. Y., from July 12 to 15, 
inclusive. 


as 





Mr. L. J. HALL, Supt., says the 
Montgomery public schools must lead 
the State in attendance and punctual- 
ity. What room will make a perfect 
week? 

A whole community of children 
trained to attendance and punctuality 
means a vast moral uplift as wella 
great intellectual gain. 

Our schools are worth all cost in 
their training of the children in these 
directions, and ‘‘Montgomery City” is 
working up toa high standard in all 
these directions. 

month working for the *““World’s 


Teacher Columbian Exposition I!lustrated.’’ 


| Full or part time. Only authentic and Official 
| Organ of the Fair. Enclose stamp for sample 
| copy and particulars. J. B. CAMPBELL, Editor, 
| 218 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 





are makirg 865 to $200 a 


} 
AGENTS Wanted to sell Brown’s Universa 
Question Book and Teacher’s Ex- 
|aminer and review at all times throughout the 
| year, and especially at teachers’ institutes during 
| the summer. For terms and circulars address 
| I. H. BROWN & COMPANY, St. Louis, 


BEST Schoo! and College Text-Books published 
| and for sale by all publishers. ) 
| Address, I. H. BROWN & CO., St. Louis. 


| PREE Circulars and price lists of books and 

teachers’ aid for sale or published by 
| INLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, St. 
| Louis, 


‘REPORT CARD Class Books, Ledgers dis- 

’ pensed with (samples 
mailed free), Printed on fine manilla Board. 
Price 50 cents per 106; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50. 
| Address, CHAS. W. BROWN PUBLISHING 
CO., 200 Pine Street, St. Louis. 
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THERE is more wisdom acted every 
day in our schools by both teachers | 
and pupils than is comprehended or | 
stated. Mind acting upon mind stim- | 
ulates all, hence the value of class | 
recitations so that all sides and all 


phases of the problems under consid- | 
eration may be stated. | 





WE ought not to scold if the results | 
of the teaching force of the country | 
are not in accord with our own ideals. | 
Could we do better with the materia) | 
than the teachers have? 


>~s 


THE teacher, in order to answer the 
present demands, must be a repository 
of the most varied treasures of litera- 
ture, so as to link and illumine every 
branch taught with life and its growth. 

ae a ee ee 


Heating and Ventilation. 








“The air hath starved the roses in her cheeks.” 
—SHAK: 
I this era of progress and improve- 
ment of school architecture two 
principles should be carefully ob- 
served, that of heating and ventila- 
tion. 

Extreme degrees of heat and cold as 
well as extreme percentages of moist- | 
ure and dryness, are inimical to the 
health of pupils in attendance. To 
obviate those extremes an instrument 
has been invented, known as ‘Pom- 
eroy’s Psychrometer,”’ consisting of 
two delicate mercurial thermometers, 
with ruby colored stems, the bulb of 
which is kept constantly moistened 
with water from a tube; the dew 
point or tension of aqueous vapor be- 
ing deduced from the difference in the 
reading of the scales. 

The normal condition of tempera- 
ture and moisture conducive to health | 
is 70 degrees of temperature and 60 to 
62 per cent. of relative humidity. A | 
thermometor alone may indicate 70 
degrees of temperature, yet the excess 


jurisdiction. In this way they save 


We fondly hope that a good many | 


the children from the deleterious con- | thoroughly industrious men and 


sequences entailed by excesses of heat, 
cold, moisture and dryness. 

Mr. Henry R. Pomeroy, the inven- 
tor of this piece of school apparatus, 


| Was for years one of the enterprising 


and honored citizens of St. Louis. 
He has in this work rendered an es- 


schools of the United States. 





OBJECT TEACHING. 





| 
| is asettled fact in education that 


the pupil, in order to do the most 
and get the best, must have some- 
thing the eye can rest upon to aid the 


|mind to comprehend facts and prin- 


ciples. Hence the necessity of pro- 
viding Outline Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Blackboards, etc., for every school, if 
you would have students to advance 
properly and successfully. 

By theuse of these helps the atten- 
dance will be largely increased ; the 
interest in every study will also be 
greatly enhanced ; thediscipline im- 
proved ; and the effectiveness of the 
teacher MORE than DOUBLED, because 
so much more can be done by both 
the teacher and the pupils within a 


| given time. 


WHAT IS THE COST? 

Onhy ten cents per year! 

Say the entire outfit of Maps, a 
Globe,Blackboards and a set of Charts 
costs $60.00, and they last twenty 
years, that would be only $8.00 per 
year and all the pupils in the school 
get the full benefit of all these things 
for this trifiing expense. If there are 
thirty pnpils, it would be tencents per 
year to each pupil only. 

Do you not think it would be worth 
ten cents to every pupil and to the 


teacher, to have the use of a Globe, | 


set of Outline Maps, Reading 
Charts, and plenty of Blackboard 
surface, for practice in figures, draw- 
ing, writlng, etc.? 

It seems to us that after duly co1- 
sidering these facts, every parent, 
every conscientious school director, 
every wise teacher, every patriotic 
legislator will demand that these es- 
sential articles be provided for every 
school without further delay. 





ase 
we< 


THE INFORMATION READERS. No. 


| women, engaged in “industrial” oceu- | 
| pations, in America still cherish the | 
| conviction that freedom, intellectual, | 
| moral and religious, is and will for all 
| time remain the central idea of Ameri- 
| can civilization; and that “‘informa-| 


tion’’ concerning the human soul and | 


——=. | sential and far-reaching service to the | its workings is really quite as humanly | 


| practical as any information conceru- | 
ing the dressing of hides and the, 
| making of shoes can be. 
| No doubt labor is honorable. The | 
| only ground upon which a human be- | 
| ing can be counted honorable is that in | 
| one or another rational way he works. | 
| Each individual musi literally “work | 


|out his own salvation” in this world, | 
| with fear and trembling” of such | 


| degree at least as will save him from 
bungling his work, and most of all) 
from the hopelessly fatal mistake of 
idleness. That is the true industrial- 
ism of this and of all other lands and 
| times; vastly different from, infinitely 
superior to, that gross materialism 
that masquerades under the name of | 
industrialism, and would persuade | 


us that the chief interests of life) 


pertain to the materials and processes | 
and products of mere hand labor. 

Honor to the worker of whatever | 
degree, and in proportion to the sin- 
cerity and skill, the moral and intel- 
lectual quality, of his work! Scorn 
for the idler who is also the worker 


against reason, and in proportion to 
the mischief resulting from his negli- | 
gence to work rationally as well as, 


from his anti-rational work ! And no 
| idler is more mischievous than he who 


The maker of this book has, in fact, 
completely misconceived the function 
of a school reader, which is: to serve 
| as @ medium for training pupils in the 
actual use of language as the exact, 
organic embodiment of thought. Edu- 
cation, intellectual and moral train- 
ing, that is the supreme function of 
the school. And to that function the 
acquiring of ‘“information’’ must re- 


main of secondary moment. 
W.B. M. 


Our New Globe Premium. 








| prates about ‘“‘Industrialism” in one) 
breath and in the next sneers at the | 
| “Destiny of Man” as a trivial subject. | 


THE BEST 
APERIENT 


In modern pharmacy is, undoubted- 
ly, Ayer’s Cathartie Pills. Except 
in extreme cases, physicians have 
abandoned the use of drastic purga- 
tives, and recommend a milder, but 
no less effective medicine. The favo- 
rite is Ayer’s Pills, the supericr 
medicinal virtues of which have 
been certified to under the official 
seals of state chemists, as well as 
by hosts of eminent doctors and 
pharmacists. No other pill so well 
supplies the demand of the general 
public for a safe, certain, and agree- 
able family medicine. 

“Ayer’s Pills are the best medicine I ever 


used; and in my judgment no better general 
remedy was 


Ever Devised 


I have used them in my family and caused 
them to be used among my friends and em- 
ployes for more than twenty years. To my 
certain knowledge many cases of the follow- 
ing complaints have been completely and 
permanently cured by the use of Ayer’s Pills 
alone: Third day chills, dumb ague, bilious 
fever, sick headache, rheumatism, flux, dys- 
pepsia, constipation, and hard colds. I know 
that a moderate use of Ayer’s Pills, contin- 
ued for a few days or weeks, as the nature 
of the complaint required, would be found 
an absolute cure for the disorders I have 
named above.” — J. O. Wilson,- Contractor 
and Builder, Sulphur Springs, Texas. 

“ For eight years I was afflicted with con- 
stipation, which at last became so bad that 
the doctors could do no more for me. Then 
I began to take 


Ayer’s Pills 


and soon the bowels recovered their natural 
and regular action, so that now I am in ex- 
| eellent health.”—Wm. H. DeLaucett, Dorset, 
Ontario. 

*Ayer’s Pills are the best cathartic I ever 
used in my practice.” — J. T. Sparks, M. D., 
Yeddo, Ind. 


PREPARED BY * 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, M 


Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 





our “‘New Premium Six-Inch Globe”’ 
‘when you call their attention to its 
value in the home and in the school. 

We can send it by mail, postpaid, 
| direct to you at once. You send us 
“the coupon order, we do the rest,”’ 
When people read this JouRNAL they 
| become interesied in all the great 
_ work our teachers are doing and cheer- 
| fally and promptly provide the means 
|to sustain, extend and perfect this 
|work. The circulation of this Jour- 
| NAL insures these results. This bas 
_ been proved and demonstrated over 
| and over again about one hundred and 


« per cent. of humidity and extremely | 





of moisture may be 70 to 100 per cent. | 9 Every-day Occupations. By H. 
of relative humidity and again the) warren Clifford, 8.D., Boston. Boston 
condition may be much less than 60 | School Supply Company, 1891. 
This reader contains a great deal 
| of interesting information on fibres 
In either of those conditions of ex- |and fabrics and fabricating; but (as 
cessive moisture or dryness, the|the maker of the book assures us in 
scholar student will be subject to| his preface) excerpts on Constitutional 
nervous depression and rendered in- Goverment, the Destiny of Man and 


dry. 


capable of proper study or attention. other trivial subjects, must be looked | 


It should, therefore, be made impera- for elsewhere. 

tive upon every school superinten-| A circular accompanying the reader 
dent and janitor of all school build- assures us that “industrialism, as 
ings to enforce, as far as. it lies in their | opposed to militarism, is now the 
power, the strict mainteuance of an central idea of American civilization,” 
equilibrium of temperature and|—an immeasurably important state. 
moisture in every toom within their | ment, if true. 


‘*We the Globe can compass soon.” 


—SHAK. | fifty thousand times. 
Oa New Six-Inch Globe Premium | 


—sent free, we hope will go into|_ 
every family in your school district.| 1892 and 1893 are to be great years 
With a little effort it can be put into) for the people of the United States. 
every school as well as into every | The Columbian Exposition will send 
family. We have already increased | people to the study of geography and 

|the average compensation of our | history to some purpose. Our teach- 
oi about. tangy Cottere # €r | ers should lead off in this direction 
’ aor 

: We want nsw to help increase the vigorously. 
‘length of the school term. If our) ° 

| teachers will follow the advice given)’ NgaRLY thirteen millions of chil- 
in the address of Mr. G. A. Carnahan, | dren enrolled in the common schools 
of Ohio, extracts uprerye He | of the United States means a vast, 
in another column, this desirable re-| 

sult can be accomplished. All the be AG PR RI a a i 


teachers, the older pupils and all the 
school officers will want and will take | schools are worth all they cost. 
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SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


——o———. 


DR. J. BALDWIND, STATE NUIVERSITY, AUSTIN, TEXAS 
oO 

[As the edition of the JournaL containing this excellent article by 
President Baldwin, was long since exhausted, we republish it at the re- 








quest of a large number of teachers from several of the Western and | 


Southern States.—Eps]. 


SCHOOL APPARATUS. 

School apparatus embraces all those instrumentalities used for the pur- 
pose of illustration in the lessons taught. Tools are not more important 
to the mechanic or farmer, than school apparatus is to the teacher. The 
good teacher is skillful in the use of it, or becomes so, and it more than 
DOUBLES his efficiency. 


The district school set. of implements, alone, is here considered. Schools 
of a higher grade are usually well supplied with apparatus. Only in dis- 
trict schools, where apparatus is most needed, do we find a lamentable 
destitution of it. 

3. THE BLACKBOARD HEADS THE LIST. 

In all branches of study the Blackboard is in constant requisition. The 
teacher who ignores the blackboard deserves to be ignored by the school 
board. It is an open confession of inefhiziency. 

Extent.—The board should extend around the room, and should be from 
three to five feet wide. The bottom of the board should not be more than 
three feet from the floor. The teacher’s board should extend up to the 


ceiling, to give place for programme, standing diagrams, etc. It is impos- | 


sible to have too much blackboard surface in the school room. 





MareriaL.—Liquid slating is preferred by many to slate. Placed on a | 


smooth plaster Paris wall, or a board, it gives entire satisfaction. Slated 
paper, attached to the wall, answers admirably. The superiority and 


cheapness of liquid slating have caused the disuse of all other materials. | 


Liquid slating may be had of all leading dealers in school apparatus. 

Erasers.— During recitation, each member of the class should have an 
eraser. For a trifling outlay you can secure a sufficient number of the 
very best erasers. 


Crayon.—The common cheap crayon gives the best satisfaction. If the 
erasing is done slowly, and with a downward motion of the eraser,the dust 
is not seriously offensive. Pupils need to be trained to erase properly. 

Use or Biacxsoarp.—The least competent and most obscure teachers 





| 
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use the board in mathematics. The skillful teacher uses it in all recita- | 


tions. In language and grammar the exercises are written on the board, 


and sentences are diagrammed and parsed on the board. In geography | 


maps are drawn on the blackboard and lessons outlined. In reading, words 
are spelled and defined ; inflection, emphasis, pitch, force and quality of 
voice are marked. But it is neediesstoenumerate. The qualified teacher 
will no more attempt to teach without ample blackboard surface, than the 
farmer will attempt to farm without a plow. 


Il, READING APPARATUS. 

Illustrated reading charts, slates and blackboards are all tnat are needed. 
To interpret and illustrate the lessons, every available object will be mar- 
shaled into service 


Ill. MATHEMATICAL APPARATUS. 






Form and number must be taught to 
children concretely. Every svep must be 
first taken objectively. Interest, clear 
ideas ana culture of the perceptive facul- 
ties result from this method. 

GromeTE:caAL Forms. — These can be 
made by teacher and pupils, but it is bet- 
ter to secure a box of accurately made 
forms. These forms are of great value in 
illustration. 

The numeral frame is of great value. 
Addition, subtraction, multiplicatior. and 
division. The whole class watch the 
movement of the balls with interest. It 
should have a place in every school. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL APPARATUS. 


The earth is the real basis of instruction in this branch. Each lesson 
is based on the child’s observation and experience. Correct teaching 
leads the child to observe and discover for himself. No definite ideas 
can be given without the constant use of Globes and Maps. 





Groses.—A globe in » hinged case, with lock and key, 8 to 12 inches 
in diameter, and a five inch hemisphere globe and a good magnet are 
needed. We present a cut of a Globe 


In Hinged Apparatus Case, 
Maps.—A set of outline 
maps, and local maps of the 
township, county and State, 
are indispensable. These 
maps, as well as the globes, 
will be advantageously used 
in every recitation. Only 
quack teachers are guilty of 
the crime of leaving these 
valuable aids unused. Shame 
on such stupidity and neg- 
lect. 
COST OF A SET OF APPARATUS. 
It is astonishing, when we 
find that the common school 
set of apparatus, consisting 
of a set of outline maps, 
blackboards, globes, reading 
charts, a magnet, etc., cost- 
ing only from $60 to $80, 
that any school should be 
unsupplied. It is mortifying 
to know that less than one- 
third of the schools of the 
United States are supplied. 
Men squander millions on 
their appetites, and leave 
their children destitute of the 
necessities of intellectual life 
—yJudicious expenditure is 
true economy. Money in- 
vested in school apparatus 
pays the highest possible 
dividends. 


IV. USE OF APPARATUS. 





MERWIN’S GLOBE CASE—Open. 


A prominent work in nor- 
mal schools and normal in- 
stitutes is to train teachers 
in the use of apparatus. But 
without such training the in- 
genious teacher may work up 
to a high degree of skill. 

Teaching is decidedly a 
common sense work. Here 
is the child to be educated. 
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MERWIN’S GLOBE CASE—Closed. 
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Here are the instrumentalics. 


Good judgment guides in the application 
of means to ends. 


The teacher is an artist. He fashions immortal spirits. Here, avoida- 
ble mistakes and the withholding of the necessary educational helps and 
the best instrumentalities are worse than crimes. 

HUNTSVILLE, Texas. 


These tools to work with are absolutely essential to success. Will 
school officers as well as teachers please remember that the most eminent 
experienced and practical educators we have, say itis a fact that with a 


|sét of outline maps, charts, a globe and a blackboard, a teacher can 


instruct a class of twenty or thirty more effectively and profitably, and do 


it in less time, than he would expend upon a single pupil without these | 


aids. 


In other words, a teacher will dv twenty or thirty times as much 
work in all branches of study with these helps, as he can without them 
—a fact which School Boards should no longer overlook. 


Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves 
to secure every facility to accomplish the most work possible within 
a given time. These facts should be urged until every school is amply 
supplied with blackboards all around the room, a set of maps, a set of 
reading charts, a set of physiological charts, a globe, crayons, erasers 
magnet, etc., etc. 


For Circulars and other information, address the 


J. B. Merwin School Supply Co., 


1120 PINE STREET. St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Great Civil War. 


If you send 10 cents to the undersigned you 
will receive by return mail, ‘‘Hart’s Outlines 
of the Civil War.” and Method for teaching 
the same. Address 


THOMAS W. HART, 
County Supt. of Schools. 
Vandalia, Ill. 


and Atlases of all 

MAPS kinds. 16 page 
Catalogue free. 

Agents wanted. 


A. C. SHEWEY, 
714 Pine St., St. e Mo. 














INTELLIGENCE establishes health 
of both body and mind. 





To the teacher is intrusted the great 
duty of impelling the people forward 
and upward. How much wisdom 
s and intelligence such a work and such 
a position demands. 

Troy, Mo., Oct. 20, 1891. 
J. B. Merwin S. S. Co. 

GENTLEMEN :—"‘I have used your 

“Aids to School Discipline’’ extensive- 








ly, and have found them to be of great 
service, not only in increasing the at- 
tendance of the pupils, but in awaken- 
ing an interest among the parents as 
well as pupils, It seems to me that 
every teacher in the country should use 
them. They help largely to discipline 
a school, and I have found them to be 
ofincalculable benefit in this direc- 
tionalso. Parents want to know what 
the pupils are doing, and these ‘‘Aids”’ 
tell them this, every day. 
Yours very truly, 
Cus. 8. BirrroK.”’ 

Every teacher, and every primary 
school will be comparatively well 
equipped for teaching geography in a 
useful, practical way, by the use of 
our New Six Inch Globe Premium, 
and our “ Political and United States 
Map Premium.” See page 7, and 
send stamp for circular of globe. 


Pia ARTS? EE 

Many of these social clenics‘ shake 
their head ominously—but  intelli- 
gence, morality, probity and brother- 
hood gain all the time. The people 
believe in more liberal provisions for 
extending and perfecting the system 
of common schools in all the States. 
These give the people more power. 

THE real teacher is glad to have his 
pupils go up to the summit and look 
for themselves. It is only the small 
soul that demands you shall see 
through his eyes, and only sv much as 
he sees. 








OS 


INTELLIGENCE is not a measured 
quantity, but a flowing one—good for 
all itis to bathe in this stream. 


Our “AIDS TO SCHOOL DIS- 











CIPLINE”’ interest pupils and px 
rents alike, more than DOUBLE 
the attendance, prevent tardiness, 
and greatly relieve the teacher, as 
they discipline the school. 

Address the J, B. Merwin School 
Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





TOOLS TO WORK WITH. 


Will School Officers as well as Teacheis 


Please remember that the most eminent, experienced and practical educators we have, say it 
is a fact that with a set of Outline Maps, Charts, a Globe and a Blackboard, a teacher can 
instruct a class of ‘twenty or thirty more effectively and profitably, and do it in less time, 
than he would expend upon a single pupil without these aids. 





In other words, a teacher will do ¢wenty or thirty times as much work in all branches 
of study with these helps as he can without them—a fact which School Boards should ne 
longer overlook. 

Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves, to secure every 
facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given time. These facts should be 
urged until every school is supplied with 


BLACK BOARDS, all around the Room, 
A Set of Outline Maps, 
A Set of Reading Charts, 
A Set of Writing Charts, 
- A Set of Physiological Charts, 
A Globe, Crayons, Erasers, &c., &c. 


Blackooards of slated paper that you can hang up for the children at home, or d/ack- 
ards put on to every square inch of surface in the school room are cheap and of great 
value for drawing and for illustrating the lesson. The BEST surface, that which has been 
tested for years, never failing to give entire satisfaction, is the HOLBROOK Liquid Slating. 


Hon. S. R. THOMPSON, late State Supt. of Public Instruction of NesrasKa, writes as follow: 
“The Slated Paper ordered for blackboards came promptly to hand. It is admirably adapted for the 
purpose—in fact it is all that can be desired—for a BLACK BOARD. 


Prof. A. B. CRUMP, of Pine Bluff, Arkansas, in a recent letter says: ‘I bought of you last year, 
slated paper for Blackboards, and found it to be just as you recommended it. Please fill the following 
order, etc. I could not do my work without plenty of 


Bliack boards, 
and your slated paper exactly and fully fills the bill.” 
For Circulars and other information, for EVERYTHING needed in schools, address with stamp, for 


reply, and send direct to 
J. B. MERWIN, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, 
ST, LOUIS. MO 





SLATED PAPER 


FORK —- 


BLACKBOARDS, 


Sent by Dail, 
POST PAID, 
$1.00 Per Yard up to & Yards, 


Please read the following late Endorsement: 
Co.umsi4, Mo., Sept. stb. 


B AN O78 6 BOARDS 


TED PAPER% ROLLERS 
ALL SIZES 


HOLBROOKS LIQUID SLATING 


SLA 


J.B.Merwin, 


704 CHESNUT ST. 


Sr.Louis Mo. 





J. B. MERWIN, 

Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies, 
704 Chestnut Street, St. Lovie, Mo 
Dear Sm: 
Please send me as soon as possible. TWENTY-FIVE Yards more 
£ yor SLATED PAPER for Blackboards. The increase in the number of 
my pupils demands more BLACKBOARD area. I make the above statement 
to et you know that I am not buying now to replace the old—as that which I pur- 
chased of you five years ago isstillin VERY EXCELLENT CONDITION. 
In fact, after giving it the test of constant use for a term of years, I unhesitatingly 
pronounce it SUPERIOR to any BLACKBOARD SURFACE I have tried— 
unless it be your LIQUID SLATING on a hard finished wall. Send also your 

best Crayons in usual quantity. Yours Truly, 

R. P. RIDER, 

President Stephen's College, 
Colurabia, Mo. 
We send this Slated Paper, thus Strongly Endorsed after being so thoroughly 
tested for years, POST PAID by mail at $1.00 per yard up to five yards. 
For further information, Circulars of Globes, Outline Maps, SLATING, and everything needed 
in Schools, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, and write direct to 


J. B. MERWIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 





Saves 30 per Cent 
ON BOOKS 


TO SUBSCRIBERS ; is a high 
grade Literary Review, 
oy $1 a year, monthly, 
including 300 page book 
catalogue. Send 10c. for 


READERS S Oition PUB. C0., 


Lansing, Mich. 





THE FRISCO LINE 
Is the neues route from Western 





nsas all points in Southern 
Kansas, + doutiecenaia Missouri 
Arkansas, Indian Territory and 
Texas. For particulars, address 


nearest Ticket yer of the Frisco 
Line or D. Wishart, General Pas- 
<n Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 


TOLEDO, ST.LOUIS 








y SAS 
Matis; LEAF ROUTE 


First Class Night and Day Service 


EAST anno WEST 


BETWEEN 


TOLEDO, OHIO, 


——_ AN D(——_ 


ST. Louts, Mo. 


Modern Equipment Equipment Thro ughout. 


BUFFET SLEEPING CARS 


Built expressly for this service on 
night trains. 


Ask for tickets via Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City A. R. 
CLOVER LEAF ROUTE. 


For further particulars, call on nearest 
Agent of the Company, or address. 
J. E. DAVENPORT, 
PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, 
215 N. FOURTH ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 





THE 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE OF 
THe PsYcHROME TER 
SETERETOvTR | TTPENUENT FREY nsec wea gas cds 





THROUGH PULLMAN VESTI- 
BULED SLEEPERS BETWEEN 
ST. ous DENVER, CHEY- 
OGDON AND SALT 
eA RE CITY, VIA MISSOURI 
PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


This is the only through car line 
between the above points, and makes 
the trip in 67 hours. Pe ticket offices 
102 North? Fourth Street and Union 





11203Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Depot. 
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SEND FUR CALoLUGUEK, 


Estey & Camp, 
916 Olive St., St. Louis. 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 


Most people know what The Burlington Route 
is—some people, perhaps, do not know that it is 
the MODEL RAILROAD of the West. The 
Burlington Route is the name of a first-class 
railroad from Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis to 
and between the principal cities and towns of 
Illinois Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska and Colorado. The 7000 
miles of this great road pass into and through the 
best farming regions of these great states, reach 
Deadwood, So. Dakota, and the new miaing 
country of the Black Hills. Along the lines of 
the Burlington Route are the best opportunities 
in the WEST, NORTHWEST and SOUTH- 
WEST, for the farmer, the manufacturer, the 
merchant, the miller, the miner and the pleasure 
seeker. 

The Burlington Route runs through passenger 
trains every day in the year between St. Louis, 
Chicago and Peoria, Kansas City, Atchison, 
St. y= Council Bluffs, Omaha, Lincoln, Den- 
ver, St. Paul and Minneapolis, making connections 
at these points with all eastern and western roads, 
and giving the traveling public unequaled facili- 
ties. 

For speed, safety, comfort, character of equip- 
ment and track, and efficient service for pas- 
sengers and freight, it is unexcelled: 


For further information, tickets, rates, etc., call 
on your nearest railroad agent, or address 





Cc. M. LEVEY,- Howarp E..iotTt, 
Gen’! Supt., G. F. & P 


Keokuk, Ia. St. Louis, Mo. 
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C. & A. Railroad, 


The Great Popular Route from 
ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 


And all points in the North and Northwest and 
to all Eastern cities, and from St. Louis to Kan- 
sas and all points West. Oonnecting in 
Union Pullman Palace sleeping-cars. 
Pullman lor buffet cars, Palace dining-cars. 
Horton -Chair Oars, without extra 


See that your tickets reads via 
CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 
O. H. Cuarrecy, J. CHARLTON, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


CHICAGO. 
D. BOWES, Gen. West.Pass. Agt., 
J. M. HUNT, City Pass. & Ticket Agt., 
216 North Broadway, 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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WINTER TOURIST 





ARRANCEMENTS 
Cairo Short Line 


ILLINOIS GENTRAL ROUTE. 


HIS LINE “The Limited Mail Route,” con- 
tinues to maintain its long established and well 
earned popularity as the principal Tourist Route 
between the North and South, reaching with 
through trains, equipped with elegant Vestibuled 
Sleepers and Parlor Coaches, all the leading 
points in Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiana, 
and is the only direct Line to NEW ORLEANS. 


FLORIDA. 
MONG the important features of this Line are 
the advantages offered the Florida Tourist. 
Choice of Routes to all Florida Points being given 
via New Orleans direct; via Memphis and New 
Orleans; via Memphis, Chattanooga, etc.; via 
Memphis and Birmingham; via Martin or Grand 
Junction, Tenn., and Chattanooga; or via Win- 
oma or Holly Springs, Miss., and Birmingham, at 
same rates as are made by other lines. The 
usual stop-over privileges and limits being pro- 
tected in all cases, 


TEXAS 


HE Empire State oi the Southwest has for years 
possessed peculiar attractions for those in 
search of health and pleasure, and as a haven of 
retreat during the winter and early spring months 
is deservedly popular, hence we take pleasure in 
inviting all Ponrists contemplating a visit to 
Texas to consult their interests by using our route, 
or if a visit across the Rio Grande into 


OLD MEXICO 


Is contemplated, we offer you tne advantage of a 

tour through Texas, where you will encounte, 
the imprint of Mexican Life, enjoy an opportunity 
to visit the various ancient missions and adobes 
and in reality gain a knowledge and insight into 
Mexican Life, preparatory to more fully enjoy 
your travels cough our sister Republic. 


CALIFORNIA 


URISTS seeking a more extensive tour, and 

enjoying the superb scenery, the warm yet 
bracing atmosphere, the splendid sea shore resorts 
of semi-tropical California, will find their journey 
made delightfully pleasant, to which is added 
perfect ease and comfort, by choosing this South 
ern Route in one or both directions, and it is with 
confidence and pride that we offer you transporta- 
tion facilities such as no other Line offers. 


KEEP IN VIEW 


HESE facts, that our rates and limits are as 
favorable as via any other Line, while our 
arrangements far surpass those offered by other 
routes. Florida tickets are limited to 15 days in 
each direction, Texas tickets to 30 days in each 
direction, with the usual tourist’s stop-over privi- 
leges on both, and will be issued with return 
umit, good until June Ist, 1802. Old Mexico and 
California tickets are issued with 60 days transit 
limit, good 6 months from date, and further, to 
each purchaser of our Florida, Texas, Old Mexico 
or Californiatickets is given the advantage of 
going via the great Southern Metropolis, 


NEW ORLEANS 


A visit to which city and its various winter attrac- 
tions, will fully repay all tourists, regardless of 


their ultimate destination. 


GEO. W. PARKER, 
Gen’! Mngr., Laclede Bld’g. 


GEO. E, LARY, 
G. P.A. 











TALKING ABOUT MEMPHIS. 


The Chicago of theSouth. The tide 
of travel between St. Louis and Mem- 
phis is now turned to the Cairo Shori 
Line and Illinois Central Route. Their 
new train leaving St. Louis at 7:40 p. 
m. daily, reaches Memphis at 8:20 a. 
m. next day, only twelve hours on the 
road; one hour ahead of all other 
lines. No vexatious ferry transfers 
via this route. Pullman buffet sleep- 








ers and lor coaches run through. 
Ticket ces 217 North Fourth Bt. 
and Union Depot. 





The National Economist, 


The only Weekly Journal in Amer- 
lea devoted to 
Social, Financial and Political Economy 
One of the Greatest Educators of 
the Age. 
4@-NO STUDENT CAN AFFORD TO BE 


WITHOUT IT. 


Ameng its Contributors are the names of some of 
the most talented men of the day. 

Itis_ waninga Series of articles on Railways, by 
J. ¥. Hudson, author of ‘‘Railways and the Repub- 
lic.’’ Also a very interesting series of Historical ar- 
ticles, reviewing History and presenting its Lessons 

and ea 


in Economics, entitled ** Histo; 
men,’’ which every, school tencher in the 
should have, 

Itis the National organ of the FARMERS’ AL- 
LIANCE, WHEEL AND FARMERS’ UNION. 
it is offered at the extremely 


low price of one Dollar peryear 
Address, 


National Economist, Washington, D.C. 


11-22-lvr 


MEMPHIS ROUTE. 


Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis 
RAILROAD 


Offers you the most pleasant and desirable route to 
Kansas City and all points East, North and West, 
to Memphis and all points South. 

At Kansas City, connections are made at Union 
Depot with all through trains for Chicago, St. 
Louis and the East; to St. Paul, Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland and the West and Northwest. Via 
this line, entire train with Free Reclining Chair 
Car and Pullman Buffet Sleeping Car runs through 
to Memphis, Tenn. Through Reclining Chair Car 
(Seats Free), Kansas City to Birmingham; Pullman 
Buffet Sleeping Car, Kansas City to New Orleans. 
There is no other direct route from the West to 
Jacksonviile, Pensacola, Nashville, Chattanooga, 
and all Southern Cities. 

This route, via Hoxie, is the short line to Little 
Rock and Hot Springs; the short and cheap route to 
Fayetteville, Bentonville, Eureka Springs, Fort 
Smith and all points in Arkansas. 


Write for lage map and time-tables, showing 
through connections. 

Before purchasing your ticket cail upon ticket 
agent of this company, or write to the undersigned 
for rates. Special rates and ye ry for par- 
ties and their movables, going South to locate. 

Send for a copy of the MISSOURI AND KANSAS 
FARMER, giving full information relative to the 
cheap lends of Southwest Missouri. Mailed tree. 


J. E. LOCKWOOD, 
Gew’t Pass. 4 TICKET AGT. 
KANSAS CITY, MoO. 





By the use of our “Aids to School 
Discipline’? teachers soon double 
the attendance of pupils. These Aids 
interest pupils and parents alike, in 
the work done in the school-room— 
they prevent tardiness and ab- 
sence. 

Those who have used them and 
so, thoroughly tested them, say that 
they not only discipline the school, 
but so far their use has more than 
doubled the attendance. 

Address, with stamp, for samples 
and circulars, The J. B. Merwin 
School Supply Co., 1120 Pine BSt.. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





AND 


IRON MOUNTAIN .ROUTE 


Cover ALL POINTS Or 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 


AND ALL 


SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 


BETWEEN THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
GULF OF MEXICO, 
AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas, 


The Only Direct Line 
To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FORTY YEARS! 


Our Desks have been in 
ACTUAL USE, twenty-one 
GOOD 
twenty years more, 

Read CAREFULLY if you 
please, the following 


years and are for 


state- 
ment: 


“Cooper InstiTuTE, Boonville, Mo, 
Anthony Haynes, A. M., Principal 
Boonville, Mo., July 21,’91. 
J. B. Merwin S. 8S. Co., St. Louis, 
Gentlemen:—I have been using your 
“COMBINATION DESKS AND SEATS” 
for Zwenty-one years, and not consider- 
ing accidents or carelessness, they are a8 
good zow, as when I bought them, 
They will do me equally good service 
for TWENTY YEARS MORE. 


Signed, ANTHONY HAYNES.” 








FAST TIME TO THE SOUTH. 


Your very wants anticipated, Your 
comfort, ease, pleasure aud safety se- 
cured by going South over the Cairo 
Short Line and Illinois Central R. R. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY, 8T. LOUIS 

TO NEW ORLEANS. 


Leaving St. Louis 7:40 p. m., and 
reaching New Orleans at 7:30 p.m. 
the following day—23 hours and 60 
minutes; or leaving St. Louis 8:30 a. 
m. reaching New Orleans at 7:25 a. m. 
next morning—23 hours and 55 minutes 
en-route. Only onenight on the road. 
Pullman vestibuled sleeping cars and 
through coaches. Ticket office 21 
North Fourth St., and Union Depot. 








ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO. 


Are you going?’ If so, study the 
advantages offered by the Vandalia 
and Illinois Central line. Three 
trains a except Sunday, and two 
trains daily. is is the only line 
with a Sunday morning train for 
Chicago. Leave St. Louis, daily, 8:10 
@. m., arrive at Chicago 4:45 p.m., and 
daily at 9:00 p. m., arrive at Chicago 
7:45a.m. Daily except Sunday at8:40 
a. m, arrive at Chicago 7:20 p. m. 
Rates always as low as the lowest. 
Ticket offices Southwest Cor. Broad- 
wayand Olive Streets and Union 
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